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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——< 
HE war between Russia and Japan draws ever nearer, 
and it is even stated that January 10th, to-morrow 
week, is the date fixed beyond which negotiations will not be 
prolonged. It is just possible that at the last moment the 
Czar, who passionately desires general peace, though he is 
said to underrate the strength of Japan, may exert his legally 
absolute authority, and insist on offering fresh terms which it 
may be possible for Tokio to accept. This, however, is im- 
probable, as his Majesty cannot recede from Manchuria with- 
out loss of prestige, and as he shrinks from a struggle with 
the whole party of action, who are determined to humble what 
they think the arrogance of the Japanese. The commercial 
classes of Russia evidently expect war. The Japanese 
Government, again, has taken at least three forward steps 
in its preparations for immediate action. It has allowed its 
Ministers abroad to abandon their smooth assurances of peace 
and admit that the situation is most grave; it has purchased 
the two battleships now finishing in Genoa for the Argentine 
Republic; and it has by decree enabled itself to spend all its 
spare resources in Europe and at home on war, and if neces- 
sary to issue Exchequer bills to an undefined amount. Things 
are serious, once wrote Lord Beaconsfield, when the Sovereigns 
ask for treasure. 


We do not discuss the various rumours about mobilisations 
in the Far East, for we do not believe that they are, or can 
be, accurately reported. The cables and wires are under 
Russian and Japanese control, and neither of those two 
Powers can be expected to allow military or naval movements 
to leak out prematurely. It is even possible that the Russians 
may repeat the policy of the Crimean War, and by keeping 
their ships in the harbours of Port Arthur and Vladivostock, 
may baffle the hopes of the Japanese Navy, and confine the 
war to operations on land. The Japanese may then be forced 
to risk a very serious and dangerous enterprise, the seizure of 
Port Arthur or Vladivostock. It does not need information to 
assure observers that the Russians would prefer a land war, 
or that the Japanese would endeavour to besiege some place 
which would force Russia to a continuous expenditure of 
troops and treasure at a vast distance from her true base. 
That was the secret of the Allies’ victory in the Crimea, and 
the Intelligence Department of Japan studies everything. 


M. Delcassé, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, made 
on Saturday last a rather striking speech to the Senate. Its 
first point was the great value of alliances, which, he main- 





tained, were the more necessary because of the great masses 
of power in which Europe was now distributed. Germany 
had felt the necessity immediately after her great victories, 
and the Triple Alliance produced and justified the Dual 
Alliance as a counterpoise. Of all Powers, Russia and France 
had the fewest hostile interests, and made, therefore, the best 
allies. Now that France had recovered her strength, mis- 
understandings between her and other nations tended to 
disappear, as the world saw in the case of Italy, and, 
indeed, also in that of Great Britain, for though France 
and England had nowhere in the world any “hostile capital 
interests,” that rapprochement had been rendered possible 
“by the happy evolution in people’s minds on both sides of the 
Channel.” Nevertheless, it was not for France to neglect that 
increase of military and naval resources upon which she saw 
other nations bent. Peace, in fact, is M. Delcassé’s ideal; but 
he seeks it, like the rest of the world, through armaments 
which absorb all the economic gains that ought to arise from 
peace. 


M. Delcassé touched but slightly upon colonial questions, 
evidently believing that the colonies acquired during the last 
twenty years increase the dignity of France rather than her 
power. He stated, however, that while France was devoted 
to the independence and integrity of Morocco, she intended 
to “help” Morocco to reform herself, as' that would render 
her more profitable to Algeria. This is the project of con- 
quest by commerce and civilisation which France has adopted 
as her permanent policy in Morocco, and which has at least 
this advantage, that it postpones indefinitely any armed 
struggle for the important positions on the coast. The whole 
speech was warmly applauded in the Senate, and the Foreign 
Budget was passed by a heavy majority. France, there seems 
to be no question, desires peace, and thinks a strong Army its 
best guarantee. 


All Italians received a shock last Saturday when they heard 
of the death, after a short illness, of Signor Zanardelli, 
so lately the Premier, and through life one of the directors of 
Liberal opinion. He was almost the last of the great group 
which helped to make Italy. He accompanied Garibaldi to 
Sicily, governed a province under him, and while still young 
was recognised by the whole peninsula as a constructive 
statesman. An accomplished lawyer, his special work was 
code-making, and Italy owes to him her commercial and 
much of her penal code; but he guided his party also in 
general politics, sometimes with unexpected success. His 
strength was not only derived from his courage and his habit 
of steady work, but from a certain reasonableness and 
capacity of compromise which is sometimes lacking to Italian 
politicians. 


The two Powers “immediately interested” in Macedonia 
appear determined to defeat the Sultan’s policy of delay. 
Their Dragomans called on the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
on December 26th to inform him that if he did not apply to 
Italy at once for a new Chief of Gendarmerie, they themselves 
would apply direct to Rome. It was understood informally 
that the reply must be prompt, and accordingly the Minister 
submitted and the reply willat once be sent. The Powers are 
most anxious that the “reforms” should be in visible opera - 
tion by the spring, so that the revolutionary leaders should 
have no excuse for a renewed outbreak; but the two Civil 
Commissioners who are to accompany and control Hilmi Pasha 
are not yet appointed, and the Sultan is expected to throw 
fresh obstacles in the way, which, in the event of a Russian 
war with Japan, will grow moreand more difficult to overcome. 
The revolutionaries, consequently, now insist that nothing 
short of a Christian Viceroy for Macedonia would provide a 
permanent guarantee for good treatment, and refuse to 
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suspend preparations for a rising in the spring. They are 
right enough in their view; but they forget, as the Sultan 
also does, that any grave Russian embarrassment would 
leave Austria free to act, that Austria is keenly interested 
in the future of Macedonia, and that Austria could occupy 
the province in irresistible force as rapidly as Russia, and 
with heartier support from the signatories of the Treaty of 
Berlin. 


A frightful catastrophe is reported from Chicago, the city 
of catastrophes. A fire broke out on December 30th in a new 
theatre called the “Iroquois” while a matinée performance 
was going on, and spread almost instantly to the auditorium, 
especially, it would seem, assailing the balconies, whence but 
few were rescued. There was the usual wild rush for the 
doors, aggravated by the presence of an unusual proportion 
of women and children; the exits were blocked, as they 
always are, by the rushing crowds; women fainted in heaps; 
escape, especially from the balconies and galleries, became im- 
possible; some were burned, many more were asphyxiated ; 
and the most moderate computation puts the losses ut over 
six hundred. Even that number may be increased when the 
hospital returns are received in full. The first suggestion of 
the accident is that architectural science cannot protect a 
theatre against fire, unless the building stands alone, and 
broad slopes of masonry are built up outside to every gallery. 
Even then the passages will be choked with fainting women, 
and the doorways blocked by the struggling multitude. It is 
drill for the audience that is required to make them really 
safe, and unhappily in panic they will not stay drilled. 


The British Government has now recognised the new 
Republic of Panama, the delay having only been caused by 
a wish to understand more clearly whether Panama accepted 
any of the financial responsibilities of Colombia. It appears 
that she does, though her contribution will not be large. The 
mission of protest entrusted by Colombia to General Reyes 
has entireiy failed, the Government of Washington adhering 
to its decision to recognise and defend Panama. It now 
only remains to obtain the sanction of Congress to recent 
negotiations, and according to the correspondents, this is 
sure to be granted, an immense majority of the people 
entirely approving of President Roosevelt's proceedings. 
As the amounts to be paid have been settled, and there is 
a large surplus in the American Treasury out of which to 
make advances, the work of completing the canal ought to be 
commenced this year. When it will be finished must depend 
upon the supply of labour; but American engineers are not 
remarkable for patience, ready-money payments will soon 
bring labourers, and barring accidents like epidemics or 
earthquakes, the canal should be opened for traffic in 1910. 
The expenditure of human life will be considerable, but can be 
kept down by a wise hygiene, quinine, and floating hospitals. 


The debate on the question of Chinese labour opened in the 





The Motion was further supported by Mr. Van Rensburg and 
General Andries Cronje (who spoke in Dutch), on the ground 
that it would relieve the sufferings of the farmers, who, owing 
to the shortage of labour, were obliged to keep their wives 
and children at work in the fields; by Sir Godfrey Lagden, 
Commissioner of Native Affairs; by Mr. Duncan, the Colonial 
Secretary ; and, finally, by Sir Percy FitzPatrick, who 
declared that depopulation, and perhaps starvation, would 
ensue if the present crisis were prolonged. He also 
protested against the charge of ill-treating the natives 
brought against the mine-owners, and denied the right 
of other parts of the Empire to interfere in the question. 
Ultimately Sir George Farrar’s Motion was carried by 22 votes 
to 4, the minority being Messrs. Loveday, Raitt, Hull, and 
Bourke. 


The telegraphic summary of the debate, though fairly 
full, does not enable us to see how the supporters of 
the Motion met the arguments, based on official statistics, 
put forward in recent issues of the Johannesburg Star, the 
paper until lately edited by Mr. Monypenny. These are:—(1) 
That so far from being in a ruinous condition, the gold industry 
is making steady advance, the output for the year—the first 
whole year since the war—being estimated at within one 
million of the total output of the year before the war, and 
nearly twice that of last year. (2) That the total number of 
the natives employed at the mines has increased from 49,000 
in October, 1102, to 81,000 in September, 1903. In February 
last the Chamber of Mines suggested to Mr. Chamberlain 
that 52,000 were required to restore the condition of things 
before the war. Of these nearly half have already been ob- 
tained, and with the monthly increase of 3,000 which the 
chairman of the Native Labour Association informed the 
Labour Commissioners he could obtain, the whole 50,000 
would be made up within a year. (3) That the treatment of 
the natives in the Rand mines leaves something to be desired 
in view of the fact that the mortality per thousand there 
is more than twice that amongst the natives on the De Beers 
mines, and four times greater than that amongst natives 
employed elsewhere. 


A further list of names added to Mr. Chamberlain’s Tariff 
Commission was published on Wednesday. Of these the 
most important are those of Sir Robert Herbert, Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies from 1871 to 1892; 
Sir George Ryder, who has just retired from the Chairman- 
ship of the Board of Customs; Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, 
formerly Governor of the Straits Settlements; and Sir John 
Cockburn, late Premier of South Australia. The other 
fifteen additional members represent various interests and 
industries,—cotton-spinning, sugar-refining, paper-making, 
machinery, boot and tobacco manufacture, the wine and grain 
trade. <A further and final list, including representatives of 
the banking interest—hitherto conspicuously absent—is pro- 





| mised inafew days. The Commission is certainly strengthened 


Transvaal Legislative Council on Monday. Sir George Farrar | by the recent accessions; but confidence in its mode of opera- 
moved a Resolution requesting the Government to introduce | tion will not be restored even by the significant concession on 
a draft ordinance providing for the importation of indentured ; the part of the Tariff Reform League that “it will not come 


unskilled coloured labourers to supplement the labour supply 


| 
on the Witwatersrand, under such restrictions as would | 
and | 
their return to their native country on the completion of | 


their contracts. He based his support of the scheme on the | 


ensure their employment as unskilled labourers only, 


conviction that a prolongation of the present crisis would mean 


within the scope of the Commission to define the nature of the 
arrangements to be made with regard to Colonial trade, or to 
make representations with regard to the preferences which the 
Colonies can be asked to give.” The whittling-down process 
has begun again; but the use of the word * define” instead of 
“suggest” would have been premature in the terms of refer- 


a state of bankruptcy, supported the findings of the majority | ence of a Royal Commission. 


Report, and contended that, given the peculiar conditions of 
working and cost of living, the Rand mines could not be worked 
more cheaply than at present. Mr. Hull, in reply, contended 
that the figures as to shortage had been grossly exaggerated ; 
that the mining industry was responsible for it by lowering 
wages and ill-treating natives; and maintained that there 
was sufficient labour for all needs if fair inducements were 
offered to native labourers. Sir Richard Solomon, the 
Attorney-General, supporting Sir George Farrar, declared 
his conviction that it was useless to look for the labour 
required for the mines in the African States. He “hurled 
back in Mr. Wybergh’s teeth” the insinuation that the 
Government were under the influence of financial houses, 
and created some sensation by stating that Mr. Wybergh had 
not been dismissed for political reasons, but requested to 





resign for incapacity. 


The papers on Friday contained an interesting piece of 
news. The Federal Ministry, on behalf of the people of the 
Australian Commonwealth, has telegraphed an invitation to 
Mr. Chamberlain to visit Australia, adding that the Prefer- 
ential Trade Leagues which are being formed would receive 
a great impetus from such a visit. The Australian enthu- 
siasm for Imperial preference would seem, therefore, to be 
in need of some such fillip as the visit of the great Prefer- 
entialist would give. This episode seems to us typical of 
the methods of the whole campaign. Colonial enthusiasm 
for an Imperial fiscal union is alleged as the reason why 
Britain must revise her fiscal policy; and in the same way 
the self-denying intentions of the British people are to be 
used to excite Colonial enthusiasm. We do not object to, 
the method, which is common enough in politicr, a means 
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being used to secure an end, and then the end in turn 
being used to strengthen the means; but it disposes of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s argument that it is the Colonies who are 
forcing the hand of the Mother-country. 


Mr. Haldane, speaking at Edinburgh on Monday night, 
gave an admirable summary of Germany’s position under 
Protection, which we commend to any of our readers who 
may be perplexed by the analogy from Germany drawn by 
Protectionist speakers. He pointed out that Germany had 
never known Free-trade in practice, and that, nevertheless, 
there was a strong party growing up who put Free-trade in 
the forefront of their election programme. The matter had 
never been judged in Germany on economic grounds, but had 
always been made a political question. To-day industrial 
Germany was in a miserable position. Four hundred 
Trusts dominated trade; and the other day 10 per cent. of 
the engineers were thrown out of work by the action of the 
Trusts. Periods of depression occurred in the great industries 
such as were unknown in Britain. The price of food had gone 
up to an extent which even the most apologetic of German 
writers could not defend. To imitate Germany would be to 
put back the clock in British development; and he was confi- 
dent that, if the case of Germany was only looked into, few 
would desire to imitate her. We would add that the recent 
German Imperial Estimates and the overgrown state of 
German indirect taxation give effective confirmation to Mr. 
Haldane’s argument, 


We print in another column a letter from a valued corre- 
spondent on the campaign which is being conducted against 
the Duke of Devonshire by weak-kneed Free-fooders. Of the 
guerilla warfare waged by Sir Henry Howorth in his best 
Billingsgate it is unnecessary to speak ; even the most uncom- 
promising Protecticnists must pray to be delivered from such 
friends. We may note, however,{the excellent letter from Mr. 
John C. Bailey in Monday’s Times, in which he drives home 
the point that General Elections tend to be fought on one 
issue. “If there are any two things certain in the political 
atmosphere at present, they are that the next election will not 
be fought on Home-rule, and that no Government could carry 
Home-rule which had not won an election fought on that 
issue. And so unless in the next few months it becomes clear 
that Mr. Balfour's policy is really meant as an alternative, 
and not as7a stepping-stone to Mr. Chamberlain’s, which does 
not seem very likely, the battle is sure to be joined on the 
plain issue of Protection or Free-trade.” Mr. Bailey proceeds 
to argue that time is bound to tell in favour of the Duke and 
his straightforward action in facing the inevitable issue. In 
this context we may also note the clear and sensible declaration 
of Mr. Austin Taylor, the Unionist M.P. for the Hast Toxteth 
division of Liverpool. Mr. Taylor scouted the charges of dis- 
loyalty brought against the Duke as perfectly futile. All 
that he had done was to advise Unionists to withhold support 
from those who desired to go further than the Government 
programme on fiscal matters. For himself, while prepared to 
support the Duke in his attitude towards the Government 
policy, he was quite unable to distinguish between the policy 
of Mr. Balfour and that of Mr. Chamberlain. 

Since our last issue the deaths of three Members of 
Parliament have been announced,—Mr. Orr-Ewing, who 
represented the Ayr Burghs; Sir Harry Bullard, Mem- 
ber for Norwich; and Sir William Allan, Member for 
Gateshead since 1893, whose death removes one of the most 
picturesque figures in the Parliamentary arena. Sir William 
Allan, who was born in Dundee in 1837, and lived for some 
years in the States as a young man, ran the blockade in the 
early “sixties” before settling down as an engineer in the North 
of England, where he was the first employer to establish an 
eight-hour day for his workmen. In the House he was best 
known for his stentorian criticism of the Admiralty and the 
War Office, and his uncompromising denunciation of the 
water-tube boiler. The group of by-elections now in prospect 


will afford a more interesting test of the hold which Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy has gained on the country than those 
recently decided, seeing that one of the four constituencies is 
an industrial centre, and in two—Gateshead, and the Ash- 
burton division of Devonshire—the Protectionists will be 


The excessive gambling on the cotton market in the United 
States seems to have produced its natural result in heavy 
failures and a temporary dislocation of the industry. In this 
connection it is interesting to note the proceedings of the 
Conference held this week at Manchester of persons inter- 


ested in cotton manufacture. Mr. C. W. Macara, the presi- 
dent of the Lancashire Employers’ Federation, moved a reso- 
lution condemning the international gambling in American 
cotton, which had seriously injured both employers and work- 
men, and calling upon the Government to take steps to 
prevent it. This, of course, no British Government can com- 
pletely achieve, the gambling being done largely on the other 
side of the Atlantic, except by encouraging the exploitation 
of new producing grounds within our own territory. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Macara, the productive capacity of the world’s 
machinery has outrun the supply of the raw material, a situa- 
tion which offers every chance to the speculator. The price 
of the raw material being thus forced up, the great con- 
suming markets could not be got to correspond to it, a 
result, Mr. Macara thinks, which shows that the production 
of finished fabrics is in excess of the world’s requirements. 
It is, therefore, necessary to go slow for a little, and to dc 
everything to further the efforts of the British Cotton 
Growers’ Association. The latest resolution of the Conference, 
we note, is a recommendation to employers to commence 
running short time. This state of affairs, lamentable as it is, 
offers a fine chance for our African possessions to confer a 
real benefit upon Britain, and attain prosperity themselves. 


A striking letter on our physical deterioration from Dr. 
Farquharson, the popular Member for West Aberdeenshire, 
appeared in last Saturday’s Times. As a former Army 
doctor, medical officer to one of our great public schools, 
and physician to a leading hospital, Dr. Farquharson 
claims the attention due to an expert. He admits that 
the conditions now prevailing in our elementary schools 
are far less likely to lead to overpressure than when Sir 
J. Crichton-Browne inaugurated his crusade twenty years 
ago; but when he pleads for the establishment of a free 
breakfast-table as a corollary to free education, he neglects to 
forestall the obvious objections to such a scheme. With his 
longing for patriarchal legislation to deal with juvenile 
cigarette-smoking we find ourselves more in sympathy, and he 
makes an excellent point in insisting on the short-sighted 
policy which denies a messing allowance to recruits at so 
critical a period in their development. 


Sir William Ramsay, lecturing on stars and atoms at a 
meeting of the British Astronomical Society on Wednesday, 
made a curious announcement with regard to radium. It 
appears that Messrs. Johnson, Matthey, and Co., platinum 
manufacturers, refiners and assayers to the Mint and the 
Bank of England, who were formerly engaged in extracting 
uranium from uranium ore, were in the habit, up to thirty 
years back, of throwing away the residuum in enormous 
quantities. This residuum, which contains radium, is now 
“lying somewhere in the dustheaps of London.” Sir William 
Ramsay was careful to add that the amount would be very 
small, otherwise the rush to the dustheaps would be some- 
thing alarming. In the course of the same lecture Sir 
William Ramsay put forward a new theory to account for the 
aurora borealis,—viz., that it is caused by a discharge 
of minute corpuscles or electrons shot out from the sun, 
which impinged on the upper layers of the atmosphere and 
electrified it. 








We regret to note the death of Mr. George Gissing, the 
novelist. Though many people found his novels almost un- 
readable from their sustained dreariness, he could not be 
accused of the gratuitous delineation of middle-class misery, 
for he had in his own person suffered all that he attributed to 
the most distressful of his characters, and the struggles 
of literary hacks depicted in “ New Grub Street” were 
equalled by what he himself went through before he gained a 
hearing. The inherent kindliness of the man is attested by 
his capacity for friendship, by his keen appreciation of 
Dickens, and, above all, by the mellowing effect of success on 
his later work. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW YEAR. 
hee Archbishop of Canterbury, we are told—we 


unfortunately missed his speech—said recently that 

the century which is just beginning would probably be the 
most interesting and one of the greatest of all centuries. 
He made, no doubt, a mental reservation for the first 
century, which witnessed the greatest and most effective of 
all historic events; but, always with that reserve, we 
should be inclined to agree heartily with the Archbishop. 
In the distributions of power, in the progress of science, and 
in the settlement of the great struggle between the forces 
of Capital and the aspirations of Labour, the changes of the 
century will probably be without parallel in any previous 
period. That, however, is but speculation, for prophecy is 
impossible except to the Most High, whose will cannot be 
fettered by human dreams. It is hard enough fora human 
mind to forecast even for five minutes; but so far as it is 
possible to calculate—we entirely admit that the possi- 
bility is slight—the outlook for the coming year must 
be a gloomy one. To begin with, the likelihood of 
great wars, which will produce in any case little 
gain for the civilised, is, as we have tried to explain 
elsewhere, most considerable. They are nearly certainties, 
and if our public really understood the chances, it would 
tend to decrease that “lightness of heart” which the 
observant seem to perceive in every ebullition of public 
feeling. The quarrel in the Far East may drag half 
Europe within its vortex, and must exercise most disastrous 
influence on all trade and all national expenditures. 
Under the modern system of gigantic armaments it is 
aimost as costly to be ready as to go to war. Even if 
peace should be secured in spite of all the omens, the 
causes of quarrel will not be, cannot be, extinguished, and 
the world will continue waiting for a catastrophe which, in 
spite of arbitration clauses, can hardly be averted. The bare 
statement of the financial preparations both at Tokio and 
St. Petersburg will suggest, though in avery weak way, the 
extent of the resources which must be squandered even in the 
commencement of such a war, and which must be recouped 
in the end by fresh demands upon the toil of the subject 
populations. We may steer clear of the imbroglio, for 
France is willing to follow that line, and in neutralising 
France we almost keep our promise to Japan; but we may 
not, and to judge by appearances, which are all we have 
to judge by, it is not so much a cloud as a cyclone that 
is gathering in the Far East, the storm being the more 
threatening because it is not one of those which can be 
reckoned as transient. The existence of Japan, the most 
resolute of the Asiatic Powers, is admittedly at stake; and 
Russia never surrenders a purpose which she thinks essen- 
tial. As has long ago been observed, the Tartar tribe, whose 
flight from the wrath of the White Czar was so wonder- 
fully described by De Quincey, has been caught again, and 
now takes all final orders from St. Petersburg. Russia, if 
defeated, will prepare, though it tak es a century, for arenewal 
of the struggle ; and the chance of its breaking outa second 
time will remain for years, perhaps for a generation, one 
of the clouds in the Far East. The unrest in the Balkans, 
again, can hardly be pacified without a resort to arms. 
Macedonia will not be quiet unless it is depopulated, 
Bulgaria cannot allow it to be depopulated, and Europe 
will not permit Bulgaria to be added once again to the 
list of the oppressed provinces of the Turk. Partition 
between Austria and Russia is possible, but cannot be 
accomplished until the Ottoman has been driven back into 
Asia; and even partition will stir the jealous Courts of 
Europe into fierce, and, it may be, warlike, antagonism. 
A small war in the Balkans is inevitable, and a small 
war may easily wean into one of the first class. The 
Ottoman caste will make at least one great fight before 
it surrenders its European heritage. Without, therefore, 
counting in the least on the disturbances which might 
follow one or two accidents, such as the death of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, or the outburst of a great insur- 
rection in Russia which might, though we think it would 
not, follow defeat, the year promises two great wars which, 
whatever their ultimate result, must for the moment be 
costly and disastrous in the extreme. There is no sign 


whatever that the spirit which produced the Arbitration 





Court at the Hague will effectively control, or even 
moderate, the ambitions of the Great Powers; and the 
heavy burden of preparation, which has turned Europe 
into a standing camp, has not yet so far exhausted the 
nations as to compel them, as the great wars of 1803-15 
did, to be peaceful in order to recuperate. 

Within our own borders the prospect is hardly brighter. 
Political confusion never was so complete. Whatever the 
merit or demerit of Mr. Chamberlain’s views, their pro- 
posal in public has smashed the old organised parties, and 
driven the old politicians under the old banners to seek 
new leaders. Those leaders will arrive in good time, of 
course, as they always in our history have arrived; but it 
is almost certain that they will not arrive within the year. 
The only visible leader of mark is Mr. Chamberlain, who 
at present produces nothing but disunion. In a time of 
the greatest events abroad a shattered Parliament will be 
compelled to follow advisers in whom it only half con- 
fides, to prepare for wars without a conviction of how they 
may best be met, and to discuss “reforms” without any- 
thing like a clear idea as to the results which thoso 
“reforms” will or will not produce. There is no Premier, 
for Mr. Balfour has abdicated his political primacy; and 
while there are half-a-dozen possible leaders of Opposition, 
no one has been accepted. Of a national leader to whom 
all parties must yield no trace can be discerned, for 
even if we concede to Mr. Chamberlain all that his 
admirers claim, the body of the people have still to 
give him that endorsement without which under demo- 
cratic institutions all popularity is but apparent. No 
one, we think, holding any set of convictions will deny 
that the Government must be weak, and a weak Govern- 
ment can scarcely deal with the huge questions which will 
be upon the carpet. To take but one source of infinite dis- 
turbance, though entirely domestic. The “reformers” have 
yet to reconcile the proletariat to taxation upon its food, a 
reconciliation which will still be difficult even if, as “ Fair- 
traders” believe, the general rate of wages is increased. 
The poorer will still perceive that they are taxed in order 
that the richer may continue prosperous, and will ask why 
food should be dear because each household has a few 
shillings a week more to spend. There is little of social 
peace in that prospect. The doubt that will still hang 
over the land, the new fears of loss and the new hopes of 
gain, the bitter struggle between the thinkers and the 
“experienced,” the fierce contention between opposing 
trading interests, each hoping for a degree of protection 
that its rivals will resist, whatever their ultimate result, 
will most unquestionably, while the struggle lasts, produce 
unwonted tumult. It will be hardly possible to avoid a 
General Election in the spring, and if that Election ends, 
as seems just now quite likely, i in a small majority, the 
Irish party will hold the balance of power, and will 
assuredly not be content with a Roman Catholic University, 
which, just as the concession is, will stir theological spite- 
fulness into fury, and theological reason into hot polemics. 
And if they are not content, the Home-rule question will 
be upon us once more, again to shatter parties and divide the 
people into camps. Certainly, speaking always with the 
reserve we mentioned at first, the prospect of social and 
political peace this year is at least but dim. 

But why indulge in these gloomy forebodings? For this 
reason: that we intensely desire to increase the gravity of 
our readers’ thoughts. ‘The note of the time which strikes 
us as most dangerous is the note of light-mindedness, or 
rather of a word the equivalent of which we wish we had in 
the language,—/¢g¢ret?. We look upon war like amateurs, 
upon taxation like millionaires, upon social warfare like 
superintendents of police. We postpone everything to 
the desire for excitement, and are happy if the 
news of the day, though it be of catastrophe, gives 
piquant interest to that day's talk. This tone, which 
is new in England—for even under the Regency 
men like Mr. Cre: vey, though they were gossips, were 
in earnest—is as dangerous as it ever was in France 
in the time of the Third Napoleon. We are not pessimists, 
and have no fears for Britain if only her people will be 
serious, and allow their strong conception of duty to be 
the dominant motive of their acts. For the moment they 
seem willing to welcome war in the Far East because 
Russians are ambitious and Japanese soldiers are brave, 
to treat the uprising in the Near Hast as if it were only a 
justifiable riot and to discuss a vast project of fiscal 
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change as if they shared in Mr. Chamberlain’s contempt 


for statistics and for facts. Great is cricket, and panto- 
mimes are enjoyable; but it is not by devotion to either 
that the problems of the coming year will be solved. 





BRITISH SYMPATHIES IN THE FAR EAST. 


F we are dragged into this war in the Far East, as we 
may be, we shall have at least one advantage. The 
country will not be divided in sympathy, as it sometimes 
has been. The dislike, mingled with dread, which is felt 
for Russia is as strong among the masses of our population 
as ever it was in 1855. Russia has done nothing to injure 
us since that period; but the belief that her ambition has 
no limits, that she covets all Asia, including India, China, 
and the Turkish dominion, and is always moving slowly 
but irresistibly towards the fulfilment of her dream, is 
practically immovable, and has been deepened by recent 
developments in Manchuria and recent menaces to Japan. 
A certain faithlessness in her policy, which though not 
perceptible in Europe, where the Czar himself controls 
diplomacy, is perceptible in Asia, where action is guided by 
subordinates who are more independent of the central 
authority and are devoted to the theory of expansion, 
extends this distrust to the British upper class, and makes 
all weleome any check which Russia may receive in her 
glacier-like march towards the East and South. Even 
those who desire, as we do, a permanent understanding 
between ourselves and the great Northern Power feel that 
it is rendered difficult or impossible by repeated shocks to 
confidence; while the philanthropists, who. are always 
powerful among us, are disgusted by the tyranny of the 
Russian bureaucracy, and its apparent refusal to rely 
for unity upon any weapon except repression. The 
treatment of the Jews shocks the public conscience, 
and kiils all the force of the argument which other- 
wise would have such weight, that the Russians, after 
all, are a white people and a Christian people, and that 
their rule in Asia, however obtained, must therefore be 
better for the world than that of either Mahommedauns or 
Buddhists. On the other hand, the Japanese are distinctly 
popular, partly from sentimental reasons, partly from sheer 
admiration for a people which has so suddenly shaken off 
most Asiatic feeblenesses, and partly from a vague im- 
pression that Japan, being permanently menaced by Russia, 
must be permanently friendly to Great Britain, and will 
aid her in maintaining the freedom of the North Pacific and 
the countries upon its coasts. The general feeling, there- 
fore, will be that it is an ambitious rival who assails, that 
it is a friend who resists, and that the cause itself, which 
is the maintenance of our pledged word, even if imprudently 
given, is good enough to justify hostilities, great as may 
be the misery and loss which they may ultimately involve. 
In other words, we are bound to fight for Japan if attacked 
by a coalition, and the state of opinion will render it most 
dificult for any Government not to adhere to its pledge. 


Nevertheless, though we fully admit the unanimity 
of popular feeling, and to a great extent recognise its 
justice, we would earnestly caution our readers not to lose 
their heads. There is no reason for wishing for this war, 
still less for wishing that we should be made parties to it. 
There is no moral reason for preferring one of the two 
antagonists to the other, except, indeed, that Japan is the 
lesser of the two, for if Russia has no right to Manchuria, 
neither has Japan any right to Korea. Each claims a grand 
province belonging to a third party on the plea of neces- 
sary or advisable expansion, and each if it succeeds will 
rule a large, and presumably an unwilling, population. 
If Russia is simply conquering Manchuria without a 
declaration of war, Japan makes no secret of her desire to 
conquer Korea equally without such a declaration. Nor is 
it wise to forget that while the victory of either side can 
bring to this country but uncertain gain, it may bring 
consequences most serious for us as well as for the rest of 
the world. The victory of Russia would, of course, be 
followed by the absorption of Manchuria and Korea; and 
the statesmen of St. Petersburg, once masters of these two 
provinces, would also be masters of Northern China,—that 
is, of a country whose market is desired by all Europe. 
It would be practically impossible to apply equivalent 
force at Pekin, and the result would unquestionably be 
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which would burden all who took part in it, and lay the 
seeds of innumerable wars. This, be it remembered, is no 
dream of the future. Even now Russia weighs more 
heavily at Pekin than the rest of Europe, and with 
Manchuria and Korea in her hands, and Japan driven 
from the seas, she would, unless resisted by all Europe, be 
in practice, and probably also in theory, the protecting 
Power. That is not a result which even those English 
statesmen who are friendly to Russia couid witness with- 
out a certain sense of dismay, or at least of agitation. On 
the other hand, if Japan triumphed, and saved Manchuria 
and Korea, her influence in Pekin would be irresistible, 
and she would in no long time control the policy and the 
resources of both the Mongolian Empires, thus creating a 
yellow Power which would be in many respects the 
strongest in Asia, and would strive to secure for Japan an 
expansion which both Great Britain and Holland might 
find inconvenient. Japan is at present most friendly, but 
her rulers will think, like other rulers, first of the interests 
of their country; and the primary and permanent interest 
of Japan, if she is to be a Power of importance, is more 
room. That room they can hardly acquire on the 
continent, for the Chinese are a swarming people, and 
under anything like safe government would very speedily 
fill both Manchuria and Korea. The Japanese, therefore, 
will desireto be predominant, if notactually masters, through- 
out the Southern archipelago, to the dismay, among others, 
of the Australians, some of whom look upon those magnifi- 
cent islands as their future heritage. The real stake in this 
war is neither Manchuria nor Korea, nor even the safety 
of Japan, but the future predominance in China which 
victory, if at all complete on either side, will secure to the 
conqueror. We may prefer that the conqueror should be 
Japanese, but the preference can hardly be so strong as to 
make us wish that a new and very great Power should be 
as formidable to India on the East as Russia now is upon 
the North. Both Nepal and Burmah were once depen- 
dencies of Pekin, and both are accessible to Chinese 
armies should they ever be formed. 


We are not pleading, be it observed, for or against 
either side, still less arguing that our pledged word should 
be in any way disregarded. If a coalition attacks Japan, 
we must fight,—that is clear on the face of a very recent 
Treaty. All that we urge upon our countrymen is that 
they should not allow themselves to be carried away by 
emotion, but should regard the situation as a very grave 
one, and press upon the Government that, if it is still 
possible by any compromise to prevent war, they should 
support that compromise. Peace is the British interest. 
If, as seems probable, it cannot be secured, then the duty 
of us all is to abstain if possible from joining in the war, 
or encouraging the prosecution of the war, up to the point 
when our own obligation of good faith shall plainly 
commence. That point will be clearly reached when any 
European Power actively assists Russia in the campaign. 
We doubt if China came within the contemplation of 
the diplomatists who framed the Treaty, and certainly 
Korea did not. Korea cannot be regarded by sensible 
men as completely free; and whether the Emperor decides 
for Russia or Japan, he must be considered a dependant 
who has obeyed orders from St. Petersburg or from Tokio. 
The position of China is different; but as matters now 
stand, the chances are that the Empress-Regent will either 
remain, neutral, or make a great effort to recover Man- 
churia, which is in a special degree the home of the ruling 
race. Her action, in that case, will not tend to peace, for 
it will justify Russian annexations ; but it will at least 
tend to delay any just claim for British interference. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE CITY. 
N “R. CHAMBERLAIN has only lately retired from a 


Conservative Government, but in that short interval 
he has become the least Conservative of politicians. He 
rises superior to all weak regrets for the system under 
which he has passed his whole career and the greater part 
of his life. He casts no lingering look behind at the vast 
fabric which, if he carries his point, he will level with 
the dust in the next Parliament. It is no wonder that 
Mr. Felix Schuster, whose right to speak with authority 
will be acknowledged by every banker in England, 
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should marvel at the slender equipment of facts with 
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which Mr. Chamberlain kas embarked upon this 
great controversy, or at the contentment with which 
he contemplates possibilities which, if they could but be 
presented to his vision, would fill him with uneasiness. It 
might have been thought that a statesman who proposed 
to upset the whole commercial system of Great Britain 
would have liked to submit his scheme to men accustomed 
to weigh evidence. Mr. Chamberlain has never shown the 
slightest wish to doanything of the kind. He has brought 
forward witnesses in abundance, but they have never been 
subjected to cross-examination, and their testimony has 
been addressed to men less well informed than themselves, 
and no more capable of arriving at any reasoned conclusion. 
In the last resort, no doubt, it is the electorate that must 
decide between Protection and Free-trade. But why 
should the electorate be denied the assistance which every 
ordinary jury enjoys in the charge of the Judge? The 
mass of evidence in an ordinary trial is so complicated 
and so confusing that without a trained lawyer to guide 
them through its windings the jury would often come 
to no agreement whatever. They would retire to consider 
their verdict less able to distinguish what was material 
from what was immaterial than at the moment when the 
first witness was called. It will be strange if the position 
of the electorate when the Dissolution comes is not 
very much the same. They will have listened to some 
speeches and read a great many more, but they will have no 
better acquaintance with the subject than on that fateful 
day last May when Mr. Chamberlain first disclosed his pro- 
posals to an astonished nation. No wonder that Mr. Schuster 
asks in the January Monthly Review, as he asked at 
the Institute of Bankers a fortnight ago :—“ Is it too late 
even now for men of business to make an endeavour to 
have this question removed from the political arena? To 
have this problem decided at the hustings without further 
inquiry appears to me as if a great question of law 
involving the very highest considerations were to be 
decided, not by the Lord Chancellor, but at the polling 
booths.” There are over a dozen Royal Commissions 
now sitting on subjects closely connected with the fiscal 
problem, and yet there has been no Royal Commission on 
the fiscal problem itself. It “has not even been debated 
in Parliament, and yet an appeal to the country is looked 
upon as imminent in many quarters.” Mr. Chamberlain’s 
own mind is made up, and though in the first instance he 
murmured the word “inquiry,” he dismissed all thought 
of it so soon as there seemed a chance of bringing the 
nation round to his view without it. 

When Mr. Schuster compares this easy confidence with 
the difficulty and importance of the question to which it 
relates, and sets the special indifference shown to the City 
of London by the side of “ the services it renders to the 
nation both as regards its contribution to the general 
prosperity and the employment it finds for millions of 
workers,” his astonishment is still further increased. 
“ London is the financial centre of the world, and upon its 
ability to maintain that position depends the prosperity of 
the whole kingdom. A bill of exchange on London is 
the recognised medium of settling international transactions 
which is made use of in all parts of the world. Thus the 
China merchant who sells tea to Russia or Germany, or 
silks to the United States, will probably obtain payment 
through the medium of the London Money Market, and 
equally the German merchant who sends his goods out to 
China...... The coffee that is shipped from Brazil 
into France or Italy, the cotton from New Orleans to 
Poland, sulphur from Sicily to the United States, and 
agricultural machinery from the United States to the 
River Plate, all these trades find their Clearing House in 
Lombard Street. ..... If a Dutch capitalist invests his 
money in an American railway, he will probably complete 
the purchase by a payment in London; and when the 
United States paid Spain for Cuba, it was through London 
that the transaction was settled, and the same, of course, 
applies to the Chinese payment to Japan at the close of 
the war.” 

Mr. Schuster then explains the cause of the exceptional 
position held by London :—“ It is owing to our having 
first established a trade with all these countries, a trade 
more important than each carries on with other countries, 
that ours has become the supreme money market... .. . 
Banking follows trade, and if our trade for any reason 
whatever were to be restricted, were to be confined within 





narrower channels, then with absolute certainty others to 
whom this trade would fall would also oust us from our 
supreme position in the international money market.” But 
it is not bankers only that this change would affect. They 
are but the channels through which trade passes, and 
you cannot close the channels without checking the stream. 
“Every one of our industries, and our whole trade, and 
the employment of our working population is, in the United 
Kingdom more than in any other country, dependent on 
the unimpaired maintenance of our banking system, and 
that again is largely dependent on our position as the 
bankers of the world..... . On the greatness of our 
banking resources the greatness and development of our 
resources must depend.” We have made more extracts 
than usual from Mr. Schuster’s paper because in so highly 
technical a subject it is safer to give the very words of the 
expert. But it is not only on technical matters that Mr. 
Schuster deserves to be listened to. He puts with great 
point and clearness the objections which have frequently 
been urged against any disturbance of our fiscal system,— 
the mutually antagonistic character of the three policies 
“ often mentioned together as if they could be carried on 
simultaneously,” and the danger of deriving our food supply 
from a single source. We have seen lately what mischief 
may be done to the great industry of Lancashire by 
the shortage in the cotton crop in the United States. 
“What would happen if a shortage in the crops were to 
occur in Canada?” And “what would happen in time of 
war if we had only one Colonial source of supply?” The 
whole advantage of our food coming from a neutral country 
in the ships of a neutral Power would be lost. It may be 
said that we should only have to fall back on the United 
States, and that so long as the war lasted we should go on 
getting our corn as we do now. But “all the machinery 
of trade, shipping, and other matters are easily destroyed 
but are not quickly regained.” 

We do not expect Mr. Chamberlain to pay the slightest 
attention to these arguments. His mind is too absolutely 
made up, his convictions are too unalterable, to allow of 
any faltering in his purpose. But Mr. Chamberlain, though 
he may be the real Prime Minister—the wording of his 
letters and telegrams certainly suggests that he is so in his 
own estimation—is not the nominal Prime Minister, and it 
is possible that Mr. Balfour may yet rouse himself from his 
more than Merovingian inaction and show some sense of the 
obligations which his position lays upon him. There are 
three points in Mr. Schuster’s appeal which ought to come 
home to him. There is the absence up to the present 
of any genuine inquiry. The fiscal controversy has 
been raging for months, but the only contribution the 
Government has made to it is a Blue-book which 
furnishes, not conclusions, but materials for conclusions. 
Tt has proved an excellent handbook for speakers on 
both sides, but the electors want something more than 
this. We can hardly suppose that Mr. Balfour holds that 
the appointment of a Commission by Mr. Chamberlain 
makes it unbecoming in the Prime Minister to seem to 
trespass on his prerogative by appointing another. No doubt 
convinced Protectionists might urge that after instituting an 
inquiry as to how an average 10 per cent. duty can best be 
levied, it is a step backward to institute a second to deter- 
mine the earlier question whether any duty at all shall be 
levied. But the nation is not made up of wholly con- 
vinced Protectionists. It is largely composed of men who 
wish for further guidance before making up their mind, 
and to these the Report of a strong, uncommitted, and not 
too large Royal Commission would be most welcome. The 
second point is the extent to which the position of the 
City of London in the financial world would be affected by 
the limitations which a Protective system would necessarily 
impose upon trade. A leading banker ought not to be 
able to say at the end of more than six months of fiscal 
controversy that the interests of the chief city of the 
Empire—the chief commercial city of the world—and of 
all the many financial and industrial enterprises which 
depend on its co-operation, have been put aside without 
notice. Mr. Chamberlain may think it needless to take 
account of such trifles, and the new Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer may only be anxious to further the purposes for 
which the office was assigned to him. In the same way, Mr. 
Chamberlain may think the additional difficulties thrown in 
the way of our food supply in time of war by drawing it 
wholly from inside the Empire not worthy of consideration. 
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But the Prime Minister cannot be indifferent to any one of 
these considerations without falling short of his plain duty. 
That Mr. Balfour would not willingly have this said of 
him we are sure ; but in a time like the present the inaction 
which springs from hesitation may pass only too easily 
into the inaction which is indistinguishable from neglect. 





CANADA AND THE TREATY-MAKING POWER. 


R. FOSTER, the Canadian statesman who recently 
made a tour of Britain on behalf of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy, addressed a large audience of his countrymen 
on his return. The chief part of his speech was concerned 
with fiscal questions, with which for the present we have 
nothing to do. But there was one passage of great 
interest in which he dealt with the suggestion, recently 
put forward, that, to prevent any recurrence of an episode 
like the Alaskan award, Canada should be given the 
control of her own foreign affairs. Mr. Foster pointed 
out that treaty-making power meant nothing without 
treaty-compelling power. If Canada desired this, then she 
must make up her mind to become a separate nationality, 
and renounce all allegiance to or connection with the 
British Empire. And since Canada was not yet a Great 
Power on her own account, her independence would not be 
real or long continued. ‘ Independence for Canada meant 
the gloom and shadow of an over-mastering Power, in 
whose heart of hearts there was embedded the tradition, as 
old as the War of the Revolution, that the destiny of 
Canada was to become part of the United States.” At a 
time such as this, when a fever of Imperialism is in the 
air, it is a great advantage, both to the Colonies and to the 
Mother-country, to have a question raised which concerns 
the very foundations of Empire. It compels Imperialists 
to examine the faith that is in them, and to consider what 
is the meaning of a creed to which many profess lip- 
service, but which all do not attempt to understand. 


We do not believe that there is in Canada or any other 
Colony a real desire for control of foreign relations, a 
desire, that is, based on a serious consideration of the 
question. When an event occurs, such as the Alaskan 
award, which bitterly disappoints the Canadian people, it 
is natural that there should be a good deal of complaint 
about a loss which was not wholly due to themselves. 
“ Had we been free, we should have managed better,” is 
always a soothing reflection to the pride of a State or an 
individual. Just as a politic leader will try to put the 
odium of some necessary measure on his subordinates in 
order that his prestige may be unimpaired, so it is well for 
a State in a moment of depression to be able to put the 
blame of the failure elsewhere. But we do not believe that 
any Colonial statesman would seriously propose as a 
measure of practical politics that his Colony should be 
made an independent unit so far as concerned its relations 
with other Powers. ‘I'he Constitution of the Empire is 
very elastic and capable of almost indefinite change, but 
certain principles must be maintained if it is to remain an 
Imperial Constitution. One of these is that the central 
authority must be responsible for foreign affairs. Whether 
it be an Emperor, or a President, or a Council of Federated 
States, this central authority, and not the local authority 


of any one of the component units, must say the last word ; 


in all matters which concern the attitude of the Empire, 
Federation, or Republic to a foreign Power. At one time 
foreign policy was the most cherished of the Royal preroga- 
tives. ‘Times have changed indeed since William IIT. re- 
ceived from Somers and Vernon powers in blank, and con- 
cluded a French treaty with no more than the formal 
approval of his Ministers. The doctrines of Ministerial 
responsibility and popular sanction have dominated foreign 
affairs as well as other departments of Government. But 
whatever form the Royal authority takes, foreign affairs 
are strictly within it. The Crown is universally recognised 


as the keystone of the Empire, and though we may well : 


criticise the channels through which the Royal authority 
works, yet it is essential to preserve for the Crown, as the 
central authority of the Empire,that power which is recog- 
nised in all Unions and Federations as the rightful heritage 
of a central Executive. To part with this right would 
mean the dissolution of the integrity of the Empire, for it 
would be the end of the chief reason for Imperial cohesion. 


A sane Imperialism demands two things,—complete 


autonomy for the parts in purely domestic matters, and a 
central authority to deal with affairs of common interest. 
In all Federations there is a difficulty in separating the 
two classes, just as in arguments on municipal trading it 
is nearly impossible to frame satisfactory lists of industries 
which should be municipalised and industries which 
should be left to private enterprise. There is always a 
loose fringe of matters which might belong to either class. 
But in no Federation that we have ever heard of has there 
been a doubt about the authority to deal with foreign 
affairs. A Colony, to quote Tennyson’s fine words on 
Canada, should be “a daughter in her mother’s house, a 
mistress in her own”; but foreign affairs far transcend 
the walls of her own dwelling. The essential requirement 
in diplomacy is prestige, and the prestige of the whole is 
greater by far than that of any of its parts. Gaul and 
Britain were inconsiderable settlements but for the long 
road behind which linked them with Rome. The object of 
most Unions is to secure for States which, left to them- 
selves, have little purchase, the moral and material force of 
a great aggregate. ‘T'o deny to the States this support and 
turn them out to fend for themselves is to make Empire 
a meaningless phrase of rhetoric. And if such separation 
is indefensible in theory, it seems to us to be equally im- 
possible in practice. Treaty-making power is valueless 
unless the State which has it is prepared to enforce its 
right by arms. There must be a sufficient army and navy 
in the background to give a sanction to agreements. But 
no Colony is as yet in the position to treat on equal terms 
with the Great Powers of the world. The Empire can,— 
it is the first justification of Empire that it can. What 
would happen would simply be that the Empire would be 
appealed to to support a contention in which it had had no 
voice. The same sense of kinship would exist, but vaguely 
and ineffectively. Instead of having a real theory of union 
and the machinery to give it force, we should take several 
steps backward in political development, and have a dim 
rapprcchement and no machinery at all. 


We do not for a moment believe that the Canadian 
statesman who first talked of a Canadian Foreign Office 
had any desire to bring about this state of things. It was 
the natural complaint of the dissenting party to a settle- 
ment. But there was also, we think, some hint of dis- 
satisfaction with the existing machinery of the Empire, 
some complaint that Canada had not some greater share 
in deciding a matter which concerned her peace. As 
things stand, a Parliament which is virtually a local 
Parliament—the Parliament of the British Isles—is the 
final authority for things which vitally concern the whole 
Empire. The Crown, which is the Imperial centre, is 
advised by British Ministers. It is true that any Cabinet 
is instructed on Imperial questions by accredited spokes- 
men of Colonial opinion, but an indirect influence is not 
the same thing as a direct share in administration. If 
foreign affairs and Imperial defence are to remain in the 
hands of the central power, the central power should be 
differently constituted. Some thought of this nature is 
evidently in the minds of the Canadian statesmen who 
have echoed Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s request for autonomy in 
foreign relations. We welcome it gladly. To call the 
Colonies to our councils must be the ambition of every true 
i Imperialist. There are many obvious difficulties in the 
way ; but we are convinced that when a system, framed for 
Colonies in their infancy rather than in their adolescence, 
is found galling by the Colonies themselves, it is to such a 
reform that their minds will naturally turn, and not to an 
autonomy which is also isolation. 





THE RISING TIDE OF PAUPERISM. 


NHE Times’ annual review of the state of the “ Legal 
Poor of London,” which was published on Saturday 

last, is this year exceptionally full and, interesting, and 
also exceptionally depressing. For it seems to leave no 
doubt that, so far as the Metropolitan district is con- 
cerned, we are in presence of a definite reflux of that tide 
of pauperism which, through most of the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, all social reformers hoped was on 
a slow but genuineebb. The total, nearly 115,000, of persons 
receiving relief under the Poor Law at the Christmas just 
past was greater than that;for the corresponding period of 
any year since 1871, while the number of workhouse 
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inmates—over 73,600—was the highest on record. The rise 
in London’s winter pauperism has been rapid during the 
last four years, a recent Return of the Local Government 
Board showing, for the second week in December, 103,164 
in 1900, 107,539 in 1901, 113,869 in 1902, and 114,575 
in 1903. In the second week of February, 1903, the 
total number of persons relieved reached the great 
figure of 116,138 (71,938 indoor and 44,200 outdoor). 
And throughout the past year the level of pauperism 
continued exceptionally high. At the end of September 
the total was 105,657, which was greater than in the 
corresponding quarter of any year since 1871; while 
the proportion per thousand of the population (22°9) 
was higher than in nearly all the years since 1875. 
“There is no record of a higher indoor population 
or a higher [indoor] ratio per thousand of inhabitants 
—14°7.” There was a slight decrease on the September 
figures of outdoor pauperism as compared with 1902, 
but the total remained higher than in any previous 
year since 1882, while the ratio per thousand was also 
higher than in the few years immediately preceding 1902. 
Thus the Returns for 1903, as a whole, appear to register a 
definite spread of the actual and relative area of dependence 
upon State assistance, a definite decline in the effective 
strength of? individual self-help, at the heart of the 
Empire. 

This is a rave situation, needing to be seriously faced 
and dealt with by all citizens who care for the common- 
weal. Happily there are good reasons to believe that, if 
there should be a general recognition of the necessity of 
taking action to check this advancing evil, the task will 
prove by no means impossible. For the danger has been 
created, at any rate in large measure, by slack and in- 
judicious Poor Law administration, which in itself has 
been due quite as much to the carelessness and indifference 
of a great number of otherwise good citizens with regard 
to this branch of local government, as to any definite 
adoption of unsound theories by those who have been 
elected as Guardians. Once let the average ratepayer be 
roused to take the same kind of interest in the sound 
administration of the Poor Law as he takes in political 
questions, even of the second order of importance, and we 
may fairly expect that he will rally in sufficient numbers 
to the support of a policy both more humane and more 
economical than has prevailed of late in too many portions 
of the Metropolitan district. Tor, as the Times’ review 
plainly shows, it is an easy matter for the Londoner 
whose local Guardians are the exponents of a loose system 
of administration to compare his own Union with 
those in which more enlightened theories are dominant, 
and to recognise the natural effects of the divergent 
practices. Broadly speaking, those Unions in which a 
firm hand has been kept on outdoor relief are those in 
which the habit of reliance on public relief in any form has 
been reduced to a minimum, and vice versd. “ If we take 
all the London Unions and their work from 1891 to 1901, 
it will be seen that out of nineteen where outdoor pauperism 
has decreased, sixteen record a decrease of total pauperism. 
pa acu In the cases of eleven other Unions, the increase of 
outdoor pauperism was accompanied by an increase of 
total pauperism. Again, between 1901 and 1903 the largest 
additions to pauperism have taken place in Unions which 
have increased their outdoor pauperism.” The most con- 
spicuously contrasted examples of the two opposite types 
of administration and their results are St. George's, 
Hanover Square, and St. George’s-in-the-East. At the 
beginning of 1903 the proportion of paupers to population 
in the wealthy Western Union was 31 per thousand ; while 
in the poor and crowded Eastern one it was only 22°5 per 
thousand. Between 1891 and 1903 the total pauperism of 
the first increased by over 31 per cent., and its outdoor 
relief by about 74 per cent. ; while the total pauperism of 
St. George’s-in-the-East decreased by over 34 per cent., 
and its outdoor relief by 70 per cent. 

Facts such as these, if put clearly enough and often 
enough before ratepayers of average intelligence, can hardly 
fail to convince them of the hollowness of the arguments 
for an elastic administration of outdoor relief based either 
on its economy of the ratepayers’ money, or upon its 
tendency to keep down the total numbers of those who 
obtain the shelter of the workhouse. What it does is 
without doubt to cultivate among the poor the habit of 
looking to the Guardians for help in the tiding over of 





times of difficulty, and so to strike at the roots of that 
self-help and self-respect which are the vital conditions 
of economic and social progress. Their strength once 
thoroughly undermined and the habit of dependence formed, 
there remains only a difference in degree, not in kind, 
between the frequent resort to out-relief and the ultimate 
acceptance of the temporary, or even permanent, hospitality 
of the workhouse. In the old days, indeed, that phrase 
might seem little better than a cruel irony; but it is clear 
that the great improvement effected of late years in the 
amenities and comforts of residents in the workhouse, 
especially in the case of the aged poor, is very markedly 
reducing, if it has not already to a large extent 
abolished, the shrinking aversion which the thought of 
such residence formerly inspired. Whether these improve- 
ments have gone further than is wise in the case of able- 
bodied inmates of workhouses we do not feel able to say. 
We cannot wish that there should be any check upon 
their existence and diffusion in the wards assigned to the 
respectable aged poor. But the fact that the work- 
house has thus been humanely and rightly shorn of 
its repulsive aspects to those who may seek its shelter 
when no longer able to support themselves enhances 
the importance of avoiding in the general adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law any such practices as will 
serve to encourage a disposition to rely on legal relief. 
Such, as we have seen, has been, and such must be, the 
operation of a lax system of outdoor relief. But in order 
to bring these truths home to the mind of the ordinary 
ratepayer it is necessary that persons of good standing 
and ability should exert themselves, individually and 
collectively. Societies must be organised for the reform 
of the administration of the Poor Law in those parts of 
the Metropolis in which at present it is being loosely and 
carelessly administered ; meetings must be held, at which 
the subject shall be treated in a lucid and interesting 
manner ; and alike by speech and by writing, in the news- 
papers and in special leaflets and other such literature, 
strenuous and continued efforts must be made to educate 
the public mind in the right direction. In particular, 
candidates of superior quality must be found for the office 
of Guardian, who will be ready to devote their talents and 
their time to the laborious, and for a time, it may be, un- 
popular, work of bringing sound principles in regard to 
out-relief into operation. Much may be done both towards 
promoting the election of such candidates, and towards 
facilitating their labours when elected, by arranging for the 
co-operation of charitable societies with Boards of Guardians 
in such fashion as to secure that cases in which temporary 
help is realiy needed and deserved shall be assisted without 
coming upon the rates. If that be done, then the passage 
from an injuriously lax to a wholesomely strict practice in 
regard to out-relief can be made without hardship, 
without shock to public sympathies, and with far better 
hope of lifting the persons helped towards a more secure 
economic level. All this means, as we have indicated, a 
large amount of effort on the part of a large number of 
citizens, in return for which no personal glory is to be 
expected. But those who earnestly put forth such 
efforts will have the satisfaction of stemming a tide of 
really dangerous social reaction, and of strengthening their 
country at its centre to meet the stress of the ever-growing 
competition to which it must be exposed. 








THE RESTRAINTS OF PRINCES. 

fF\HE rumour which has been passing through the news- 

papers of late of an unorthodox love affair in a 
Continental Royal family brings before us once more that 
remarkable anomaly of civilisation, the matrimonial etiquette 
of Royalty. In Britain the matter is governed by statute. 
Under the Royal Marriage Act, which George III. had passed 
to restrain the vagaries of his brothers, no descendant of the 
body of George IT., except the children of Princesses who 
have married into foreign houses, can make a valid marriage 
unless the reigning King or Queen has given consent under 
the Great Seal. After the age of twenty-five such descendants 
may marry without the Royal sanction if they give twelve 
months’ notice to the Privy Council, but during that time the 
two Houses of Parliament have the right of veto. The 
Domestic law of foreign Courts makes similar provisions, so 
that it may be said that no Princes or Princesses of the blood 
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Royal in any European country, however remote from the 
chance of succession, have any freedom of action in this the 
most important of the relations of life. Itis always open to 
them, of course, to renounce their blood and become private 
citizens, in which case their liberty of choice is unfettered. 
But so long as they are members of a reigning house the 
State reserves a right to supervise their alliances. The so- 
called “ morganatic”” marriages on the Continent are nominal 
renunciations of rank, but in practice such ties are broken 
whenever the Prince concerned comes into the direct line of 
succession. It is rare indeed that we have a case of a member 
of a Royal house who voluntarily renounces his succession 
and remains constant to his renunciation. 


We believe that this State surveillance of Royal marriages 
is just and equitable, and based on sound reasons of policy. 
There is no barrier placed upon a Prince indulging his fancy 
as he pleases, but he must pay a price for the right of 
behaving like an ordinary human being. The privileges of 
Royalty are so great that the corresponding responsibilities 
must be emphasised. The first and most important reason is 
diplomatic. The reigning houses of Europe are a vast family 
party, and they form perhaps the greatest of the safeguards 
of peace. A Royal marriage is like a treaty. It must be 
negotiated delicately, with a full understanding of the con- 
sequences involved, for in it may be bound up the fates of 
millions of citizens. The part which a country is to play in 
the diplomacy of the world may be largely determined by the 
alliances of its rulers; and what is true of Kings is true of 
those who may in time be Kings, or whose children or grand- 
children may succeed. A Royal family is therefore a corps 
diplomatique, and its marriages are more significant than the 
appointment of Ambassadors. The greatest safeguard of 
peace in our modern world is the interconnection of the 
various reigning houses. Of old wars were the creation of the 
ambition of Kings and statesmen—quidquid delirant reges, 
plectuntur Achivi—but now it is the Achivi who are the chief 
makers of war, and the Kings who are apostles of international 
harmony. To renounce this safeguard by making Royal 
alliances subject only to the caprices of Royal persons would 
be to part with one of the most valuable results of the heredi- 
tary principle. Another strong reason is the necessity for 
maintaining the Royal caste. In olden days, when the King 
was merely the first of the nobles, primus inter pares, King 
Cophetua could espouse the beggar-maid, and no one have 
a word to say against it. But nowadays we live in an 
elaborate society of which the Royal house is the topmost 
tier. ‘T'he divisions between all classes are well marked, but 
far greater than the barrier which separates the labourer from 
the middle class is the barrier which separates the Royal 
family from all others. In a Constitutional Monarchy there 
is need of this exclusiveness, and though the barrier may 
reasonably be passed now and then, it must be with the full | 
cognisance and consent of the nation. Ifa Royal personage 
were to be free to marry whom he or she pleased in any rank of 
life, then Royalty would in the long run be merged in aris- 
tocracy, and the great spectacular value of a Royal house in a 
democratic nation would be destroyed. Royal marriages with 
the nobility of a country were difficult affairs three hundred 
years ago, when politics were still the game of a few great 
houses, and the choice of a wife from one of them gave it an 
undue power with the King. Nowadays this danger has gone, : 
but it is still true that anything which tends to merge the | 
Royal caste into the upper classes of society detracts greatly 
from the Royal prestige. But the main objection lies in the 
kind of taste which Royal personages might be expected to 
show in their marriages if their choice were free. Marriages 
with the daughters of great nobles would be a mistake, in our 
opinion, but a comparatively harmless one. But would this be 
the direction of Royal inclinations? Living in an atmosphere | 
of adulation, remote from the criticism or the competition of 
his fellows, a Royal Prince cannot be expected to judge by 
the same standards as his subjects. Delicate social dis- 
tinctions, which have a very real value, must seem non- 
sensical to one who looks down on them from above. The 
qualities which the ordinary man expects in the ordinary 
woman would not appeal to one who does not share the’ 

ordinary man’s responsibilities or ambitions. We may be 





greatly in favour of their being also silly, possibly vulgar, 


and almost certainly low-born. History has a great deal to 
say about the tastes of Princes, and, save in a few shining 
exceptions, their taste has not commended itself to their sub- 
jects. Being above rank or class, living in a world of their 
own, having no ordinary ambitions and no professional work, 
and having at the same time an exceptional appetite for 
enjoyment—Royualty being a profession which bores—and 
every opportunity for its indulgence, the odds are in 
favour of most of them choosing their wives rather from the 
stage or the ballet than from cultivated society. There are 
august precedents, to be sure, for one who remembers 
Justinian; but to any student of the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century George III.’s policy must seem a wise 
one. The free choice of Royal personages is not to be 
depended upon, and the case is certain to arise when the 
nation must interfere in its own interests to annul a marriage, 
and so make the nominal freedom only a means of misfortune 
for innocent people. 

We believe the present system to be, on the whole, a wise 
one, but we are not blind to certain dangers which attend it. 
It is essential on this side to keep the Royal class a caste, 
a thing apart, as necessary as other societies have found it 
to make a Levitical caste cut of their priests, though for very 
different reasons. The old doctrine of the divine right of 
Kings had this much truth in it, that a Royal house can only 
exist if it is in some vital way kept distinct from other people. 
Old writers talked of divine appointment; we talk of grounds 
of policy. But in perpetuating a caste there is a danger of 
the deterioration of its members. If the commonest of 
human feelings are thus checked and compelled to run in 
fixed channels, there is a chance that in time certain high 
qualities which the common man possesses may come to be 
atrophied in Royal natures. It is part of the weight which 
they who take up the almost unthinkable burden of Royalty 
have to bear. Do the many people who talk glibly of the 
advantages of a limited hereditary Monarchy realise how much 
must be sacrificed by those who have to live a semi-scenic 
life, ordered and determined in its smallest details by the 
interests of the nation, and the coercive etiquettes which have 
grown out of them ? 





“MEANNESS” IN GIVING. 

T would be an interesting computation, if any one could ever 
make it, to calculate roughly the amount of money which 
changes hands every year at Christmas and the New Year in 
the form of Christmas-boxes, “tips,” and small sums paid out, 
not in return for services directly rendered, but because custom 
demands that such small sums should be paid. Probably the 
sum is very large indeed. For hardly any one except the 
very poor does not at Christmas-time find a small present of 
money for some one else; and even the very poor, as any one 
who has worked or lived among them knows, are very ready 
to give even if they lack the means of giving. Even supposing 
that out of a population of forty millions only one fortieth 
spend in Christmas-boxes and “ tips” as much as a sovereign 
per head at Christmas, that means that at least a million 
pounds in small sums of silver changes hands every year in 
the form of money gifts, practically speaking on one day. A 
million pounds in small silver change is a good round sum; 


| but the sum actually given is probably immensely larger. 


Interesting, however, as figures of the kind suggested might 
be, there is a far more interesting question arising out of our 
English custom of giving “tips” and Christmas-boxes, and 
that is: Do the majority of those who give money at Christmas 
and the New Year give willingly, or do they give much in the 
same spirit as that in which they pay rates and taxes,— 
because they must? Do they give cheerfully, or grudgingly 


| and complainingly, exasperated that custom should render it 


necessary for them to “do as other people do,” and fall in 
with the general custom of feeing tradesmen’s assistants, 
postmen, policemen, turnkeys, gas-men, and so on, once a 
year? And if they give cheerfully, is that evidence that the 
nation as a whole is generous, or merely careless? or if they 
complain at having to give, are they justified in their com- 
plaint ? But perhaps in dealing only with the question of 





sure that the wives chosen by Princes, if their choice were 


free, would be handsome and amusing, but the odds are | broadly than it should be stated. Include, then, in the giving 


Christmas-boxes and “ tips” we are stating the question Tess 
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of Christmas-boxes the giving of “tips” all the year round; 
the giving of odd half-crowns and half-sovereigns to servants 
and gamekeepers, and of sixpences and shillings to railway 
porters and cabmen, and then ask if such gifts are given 
willingly, and whether it works for the good of every one 
concerned that they should be given at all. 


On the whole, we believe that in most cases such gifts are 
given cheerfully, and that the giving of them works in a 
general sense towards the sweetening of the lives both of 
giver and receiver. Let any man or woman run over the list 
of his or her personal friends and acquaintances, and ask, 
in thinking of each one of them, whether he or she would be 
likely to leave a house aiter paying a visit without giving 
something to the servants; or whether he would allow a 
railway porter to put a couple of boxes on a cab without 
giving him something for doing so, even though the railway 
company’s prohibition of fees to porters were staring him in 
the face; or whether he would get up from a meal at a 
restaurant without handing something to the waiter; or 
whether, as a householder, he would stand out against the 
custom of giving Christmas-boxes. Probably it would be 
found that there are only one or two out of the whole number 
against whom there would lie any suspicion of “ meanness,”— 
for that would be the term which would naturally arise. But 
even if there are to be found, out of say a hundred acquaint- 
ances, only two or three who might be thought likely to 
resent giving the gifts that others give cheerfully, there still 
remains the question whether or not those whom we accuse 
of “ meanness” may not be right after all. “ Minorities are 
usually in the right”; may not the man who is set down by 
his friends as “mean” in the giving of presents be after all 
uttering a much-needed protest ? 

Toacertain extent that may be so. For in giving it is quite 
possible to go to the extreme, and to give wrongly, lavishly, 
and unfairly. It is clearly wrong—to take only one instance 
—for very rich men to give presents to servants which are out 
of all proportion to services rendered; wrong, because such gifts 
are given thoughtlessly, or if given purposely and deliberately, 
because they are given with ostentation, and with the idea of 
making the recipient regard the giver as a more important 
person than his neighbour. Here, as a corrective to the 
lavishness of the thoughtless giver, the “mean” man may 
do good by his protest. But after all, the real point to be 
urged against the man who would be regarded by his friends 
generally as likely to be mean in giving presents and “tips” 
is that he is mean in other matters. He does not, in reality, 
refuse to give “tips” because he conscientiously thinks that 
the system of “tipping ” is a wrong system ; he refuses because 
he does not like to part with his money in any circumstances 
whatever. He will be mean in other matters, because it is his 
nature to be so; he will drive hard bargains with men who 
have not the power to exercise the rights that belong to them ; 
he will keep just inside the letter of the law, and yet violate 
its spirit without the smallest compunction. His great 
purpose in life is to get something for nothing; and if he 
ever realises—which he probably seldom does, or if he 
does realise it, he must be supposed not to care—how 
much he is hated or despised, he is still able to set that 
hatred or contempt down as a tribute to his own capacity 
for getting on. It is this kind of man, the man who is mean 
in everything he does, who is mean in giving when giving is 
only a custom, not a necessity; and if such men are disliked 
by the community—which means that they are thought by 
the community to act wrongly—for being mean in their 
general outlook upon life, may it not be reasonably argued 
that they are acting wrongly in a particular matter,—namely, 
in the refusal to give the “tips” and presents prescribed by 
custom ? 

To understand, however, the essential points of any 
argument directed for or against the English custom of 
giving presents “all round” at this season of the year, one 
thing is certainly necessary, which is, to get at the point of 
view of the recipient of the gifts given. Ought any man to 
look upon a butler, or a footman, or a tradesman’s servant, or 
a policeman or postman or cabman, as a man who at a certain 
season of the year deliberately sets himself to extort money 
which he has not earned from persons who are afraid to refuse 
it to him? Ought the person to whom we give, or do not 
give, Christmas-boxes and “tips” to be regarded, that is, as 








a species of blackmailer, intent only upon screwing what he 
can out of unwilling purses? Of course not. Let any man, 
annoyed, perhaps, or even disgusted, with his first experi- 
ence of giving Christmas-boxes as a householder, put 
himself in the position of the man who asks for the 
Christmas-box, or the porter who expects sixpence for 
carrying trunks to a cab, or the waiter who thanks him for 
the few pence he leaves behind him at luncheon or dinner. 
Are these men crafty extortioners in their own home lives, 
or do they not themselves have to pay, and pay readily, small 
sums in the same way for smaller services rendered? It 
would be a great indictment of the lower classes of any nation 
if they could be supposed to regard themselves as extorting 
money day by day for work which they have not done. But, 
as a fact, they have done the work, and the small sums paid 
them by individuals are merely accessory to the general 
working of the law that supply and demand right themselves 
somehow. A railway porter’s wages are fixed at a certain 
sum because it is known that he will, according to calculated 
figures, receive also a certain sum of money per annum 
directly from passengers. Similarly with waiters at restaurants, 
and similarly, too, with servants’ wages in private houses. 
The cook may receive more from her employer than the upper 
housemaid; but the upper housemaid has at least the chance 
of extraneous additions to her yearly wages, which the cook 
has not. And the extra sums received yearly by railway porters, 
or cabmen, or housemaids for work which may be supposed 
to be, but is not as a fact, already paid for, may be variable. 
But variable though they be, we believe that very variability 
tends to the easier working of the joints of the community's 
machinery. Every penny received over the stipulated sum of 
wages is so much to the good, so much for the recipient to be 
thankful for; and the presence of a number of men and 
women in any community who realise that to be kind and 
obliging results in direct additions to their own material 
comfort cannot work for harm. Often, as is always the case 
with the best class of servants, the extra work done is done 
without deliberate expectation of direct reward; but those for 
whom the work is done are glad to reward it, and those who 
are rewarded are none the less happy for receiving a possibly 
unhoped-for gift. The result, we believe, is a general 
sweetening of the lives of those who give and those who 
receive. 

One question remains, often debated, often decided offhand 
without reason. Are women meaner in giving than men? It 
cannot rightly be urged that they are. Women, after all, in 
buying or in giving are commonly making use of money that 
others have earned. They have been trustees of other people's 
money for two thousand years, and long use has made them 
careful of their trust. Of course, the petty meannesses of a 
certain kind of woman have afforded infinite opportunities for 
men’s jests and contempt; but those petty meannesses are 
nothing in comparison with the great meannesses of really 
sordid men. One conclusion shines out,—that the majority 
both of men and women have decided that a certain amount 
of “silver waste” is not only necessary, but pleasant, in the 
life of the community; and that majorities in great com- 
munities do not alter that kind of deliberately arrived at 
opinion. 





JAPANESE ANIMALS. 
NHE brothers De Goncourt in their Journal kept in Paris 
gave it as their opinion that Japan only produced one 
animal in perfection, the points of which every one in the 
nation understood, and that that animal was “the monster.” 
That the Japanese are highly successful in creations of 
this kind is beyond question. ‘“ Dragons and hydras and 
chimeras dire” flourish with immense vitality in their 
pictures, whether on paper or porcelain. Their conceptions 
of these terrific beings approach anatomical correctness, 
supposing that they did exist. But this element of proba- 
bility in their monsters must be traced to their intimate 
knowledge of existing animal forms. The Japanese painter 
or bronze-worker often knows in minute detail the structure 
of such opposite types as birds, bats, crustaceans, cuttlefish, 
and weird examples of beetles and locusts, and by “com- 
bining his information” succeeds even better than did Mr. 

Pott in his lecture on Chinese metaphysics. 
The long and narrow islands of Japan, which have furnished 
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European gardeners with so many beautiful and fairly hardy 
flowers, also maintain a very large and interesting popula- 
tion both of beasts and birds. The indigenous animals are 
far more varied in species than are those of England; 
and the contrast between them and the two islands of 
New Zealand, for example, with their few native birds and 
total absence of native mammals, is very striking. On the 
other hand, the domestic animals of the islands are by no 
means remarkable either for number or excellence. Sheep 
seem to have been almost unknown until recently, and mutton 
was imported from China by European residents. Horses are 
employed for farm work in parts, but their improvement never 
was an object of much solicitude to the country magnates 
under the old system, though they used them for sporting 
purposes, and especially to ride when engaged in their 
favourite sport of hawking. A daimio would be carried in 
his palanquin, surrounded by his retainers, to the meeting- 
place. But then his horses would be brought, and the greatest 
swells of the party would put on overalls of spotted deerskin, 
mount their horses, and ride through the damp and dripping 
reed-beds, hawk on fist, with plenty of beaters, these often 
dragging a weighted rope to aid in flushing the birds. These 
horses were cobs of a good hardy breed. 

A rough kind of greyhound, and some carefully bred spaniels, 
were originally the only sporting dogs of Japan. The pretty 
little Japanese toy spaniels are well known. Itis an interesting 
question as to how a breed like the spaniel became established 
there; but the parallel between the position of the same class 
of dog there and in England is close. In each country there is 
a “toy” breed, represented here by the King Charles spaniel 
and the Blenheims, and also a larger spaniel for field use. As 
the Dutch brought the pug-dog to Europe from China, it seems 
just possible that they may have taken out toy spaniels in 
exchange. But the Chinese and Japanese toy spaniels have 
every appearance of having been established in the Far 
East for a very gong period, and the latter resemble 
the “silky” bantams of the same country, the fineness 
of the hair of the one being matched by the hair-like 
quality of the feathers in the other. 

Many of the fur-bearing animals of Manchuria are also 
found in Japan. Among these are the marten (sometimes 
called Japanese sable), ermine (in the northern districts), 
and several squirrels, red foxes, and otters. The last-named 
are not trained by the Japanese to catch fish, but are very 
numerous in places on the coast. Otters chasing fish below 
water are not unfrequently a subject chosen by Japanese 
artists for their graceful studies of natural history. The furs 
obtained on the islands are, as a rule, smaller in size than those 
from the continent, and less rich in colour. 

In Japan, equally with Northern China, the quadrumana are 
found fiether north than in other parts of the globe. The 
sight of humming-birds in the more or less temperate regions 
of the Pacific coast of North America is not so surprising 
as the presence of an active and prolific race of monkeys 
among the pine groves of Japan. They are rather large apes, 
with speckled red faces and a most unpleasant cast of 
countenance, and, to judge from the behaviour of those kept 
in captivity, have considerably more than the average degree 
of monkey intelligence. They seem quite indifferent to cold, 
though the forests which they inhabit are frequently visited 
by deep falls of snow. They are largely herbivorous creatures, 
devouring tree shoots, leaves, and other vegetables, and do not 
appear to invade the cultivated ground, as do the baboons of 
South Africa. They are adepts at throwing sticks and stones 
in self-defence, a trick which is well known to the natives in 
the forests which they frequent. 

The red-deer and its varieties, such as the splendid stag 
known as the “ maral” in Manchuria and Siberia, are not 
found beyond the limits of the continent. But in the 
Japanese or sika deer our Far Eastern allies possess an 
animal so handsome, hardy, and excellent as venison that its 
highly successful introduction into English parks is matter 
for congratulation. It is a short, sturdy, strong-looking deer, 
and the stags carry handsome horns, though by no means so 
large in proportion as are those of the Indian axis stag. In 
winter the fur is thick and of a dark brown, in summer it is 
of a bright fawn colour, dappled with white spots. The race 
is prolific, and the stags are so courageous that they have been 


‘ . ! 
known to fight and kill red-deer of far greater size when con- | 





fined in the same park with our native stags. The fur seals 
still come to their old “rookeries” on one or more of the 
small islands belonging to Japan in the Behring Sea, but their 
number is rapidly dwindiing there as elsewhere. 


But it is in bird life that the natural history of the 
islands is most remarkable, and the list of interesting species 
is by no means confined to the wild ducks and cranes which 
are such a favourite subject in the national art. Among 
what may be called the “popular” birds of the country are 
the cuckoo and the “ jenny wren,” and it is somewhat curious 
that public fancy has always preferred to delineate the 
storks, cranes, ducks, and geese of the rice marshes and rivers 
rather than the birds of the garden and the field. If the 
cranes have a religious association, the same cannot be said 
of the other waterfowl. But every Japanese seems to be a 
florist and ornithologist by nature, and the ease of observing 
the water birds, and the decorative character of their plumage, 
probably determined the popular preference for their presence, 
not only on their pools and ponds, but also in almost every 
form of picture and decorative design. Birds of prey are 
very numerous. Among these is a fine sea-cagle, not greatly 
differing from the splendid Korean sea-eagle, one of the 
largest of its race. The goshawk also breeds there in 
numbers, nesting chiefly in the pine trees. It was the 
favourite bird of the sporting daimios in the old days, and 
the young were regularly taken from the nests and brought 
up “at hack,’ much on the same principles as the 
goshawk is or was in Europe. They were flown at pheasants 
mainly, and also at cranes and geese, which were approached 
by the aid of a stalking-horse when feeding on the rice-fields 
and the stubbles in harvest-time. A very interesting bird, 
not exactly a “ raptor,” but allied in habits, is a large butcher 
bird. It preys on frogs, among other creatures, and lives 
mainly by the side of the reed-beds and water channels. 
The most striking of the Japanese game birds is one of the 
“eopper pheasants,” a brilliantly coloured but rather scarce 
creature. But the Japanese variety of the common pheasant 
is also a remarkable vird. In it the splendid green which 
decorates the neck only of the “English” pheasant, or the 
ring-necked Chinese species, is carried down over the whole 
breast. It is also larger than either the common or Chinese 
pheasant, and when crossed with these greatly improves the 
size of its progeny. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AND THE UNIONIST 
FREE-FOOD LEAGUE. 
[To tux Epiror or THE “ SPecTaTor.” | 
Srr,—The letter of the Duke of Devonshire on bebalf of the 
Unionist Free-Food League has given rise to extraordinary 
comments from some persons who profess their attachment to 
the cause advocated by that body. The League had pressed 
the Duke to become its President in the well-grounded belief 
that if he led the movement there would be no more hesita- 
tion or delay in its operations. At the Queen’s Hall the Duke 
declared, amidst the universal cheering of Free-fooders, that 
he would “oppose with all his might” Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals. Within a very few wecks a candidate advocating 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy contests a suburban constituency ; 
and a member of the Free-Food League speaks for his 
opponent—a Liberal—on his own responsibility, and there- 
after writes to the secretary of the League hoping he has not 
unfairly compromised that body, and asking advice as to how 
Unionist Free-fooders should vote in such cases. Now what 
possible answer, other than the advice of the Duke, could be 
given? Can it really be suggested that the Free-Iood League 
ought to urge Unionist Free-fooders to vote for the Chamber- 
lainite? If such an answer had been given, the League might 
just as well have put up its shutters at once! No, Sir! The 
battle for Free-trade versus Protection cannot be fought on 
the Free-trade side with blank cartridge. The Free-Food 
League cannot be accused so far of having acted hastily or 
with too much zeal. To the great majority of Free-fooders, 
the respect hitherto shown for the faint-hearted few has been 
! excessive. We now, however, have a leader ready to lead, and 
it is the part of convinced Free-traders to give him their 
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hearty support even under a fire which will be both hot and 
heavy.—I am, Sir, &c., LIBERAL UNIONIST. 

[We are glad to print our correspondent’s letter, which 
expresses, with admirable point and conciseness, the views 
maintained in our columns ever since the Duke of Devon- 
shire left the Cabinet.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE PROPOSED “CONCORDAT” WITH UNIONIST 
FREE-FOODERS. 
[To Tue Epiror or THe “ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—In the last paragraph of Mr. Massie’s letter in the 
Spectator of December 26th, 1905, lies the crux of the situa- 
tion. Liberal Free-traders welcome the support of the Unionist 
Free-fooders, but, unfortunately, the latter have so far 
declined to give up hope of supporting Mr. Balfour's policy, 
which in spirit, though not in letter, is identical with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s. It is this blindness to actual facts which 
impairs confidence in the Unionist Free-fooders. Still, let us 
give all honour to them for having come nobly forward to 
fight the Free-food battle, and let us trust that they will go 
still further to save the country and the Empire by helping 
to kill outright the Protection craze of the moment. Mr. 
Baines, in the same issue, says that “ fair-minded people have 
to think out the problem—Is Free-trade good or bad for the 
country?” Might I suggest to him a solution, which is that 
he should try a residence in a protected country, where at 
every turn he would be met by high prices for every article of 
use or consumption; and for whose benefit, pray? That of 
the few, the manufacturers and producers generally, to the 
detriment of the many, the consumers. Let him realise the 
waste to this country of an enormous army of Custom House 
officials, the false declarations, the false quantities, the false 
packing of goods to save duties, and the general corruption 
that would ensue. I have been an eyewitness of all this, and 
know what I am writing about.—I am, Sir, &c., 
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HOW TO VOTE AT THE NEXT ELECTION. 
[To THE Eprtor OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—In the Spectator of December 26th, 1903, “ Barrister” 
inquires: “How am I to vote for the present-day Radicals, who 
would give Home-rule to Ireland ?” &c., and “Sigma” inquires 
if Home-rule is dead. In common with your two corre- 
spondents, the two chief points in my political creed have 
been, and are: (1) opposition to Protection in any shape, and 
2) opposition to Home-rule. But I would urge on your 
correspondents that the pressing danger at present is Pro- 
tection, with its accursed but inevitable accompaniment of 
corruption in our public life. Home-rule, if not dead, is at 
present asleep; and the duty of every Free-trader during the 
next year or two is to do his utmost to oppose Protectionist 
candidates. A very important point, which has been over- 
looked by your correspondents, is that if Home-rule awakes 
from its present sleep and becomes a living question, we 
Unionists can with confidence trust the House of Lords, in 
the last resort, to refer the matter to the nation, as they did 
ten years ago; whereas if a Protectionist vote ever passed 
the Commons, there would be no such reference to the nation. 
—I an, Sir, &c., S. 


[To THE Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—“ Barrister” (Spectator, December 26th, 1903) is in dount 
how to vote. If he votes for a supporter of Mr. Balfour or 
Mr. Chamberlain, he will vote against Free-trade. We are 
engaged in a fight for the principles of freedom and self-help 
by which our great nation and our great Empire have slowly 
and surely attained to their present position in the world. If 
those who believe in these principles refuse to support each 
other—or shall I say refuse to adopt the line of “ give and 
take” ?—on questions of detail, there is considerable risk of the 
Protectionists carrying the day. Those experienced in politics 
(minor or local as well as Imperial) know that the Conservatives 
are remarkable for voting the “ straight party ticket,’ whereas 
Whigs and Liberals (Unionists or otherwise) like “ Barrister ” 
and myself are apt to think too much of the particular point 
that happens to interest them at the moment. I agree entirely 
with “Barrister” in his objection to giving Home-rule to 
Treland, and no doubt on many other points, but would 
respectfully urge him on this occasion to sink everything for 
Free-trade. If men like him support the Free-trade cause, 


then surely it is not unreasonable to hope that they will not 
be without influence on the policy of the Ministers whom they 
will, if Free-trade wins, put into power. These Ministers will 
wish to remain in power, and will therefore be anxious to 
please those who put them there. I could not write like this 
if Mr. Joseph Chamberlain had not distinctly stated that the 
question he has raised is a “question above party.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. S. NETTLEFOLD, 

Hon. Treasurer, Midlands Liberal Unionist Association, 

Beechenhurst, Selly Hill, Birmingham. 





THE FREE-TRADS CONTROVERSY. 
(To THE EpITor or THE “SPRCTATOR.”] 
Sr1r,—The other day I was in a part of the country whero 
railways are few, and I had to travel across country in an 
omuibus. A man got in, who presently engaged me in con- 
versation on the subject of the day, and greatly surprised me 
by the simple, moving eloquence with which he described his 
own experiences in the days of “blessed Protection.” As a 
child he had known what it was to appease the pangs of hunger 
by going to where the pigs’ food was kept. Now, there must be 
many men like my companion, about sixty-five years of age, 
able to tell a similar graphic story, and so to influence 
numbers of voters in their neighbourhood, who can perhaps 
hardly be expected to follow the admirable speeches of our 
leaders,—notably of Mr. Asquith. We are in for a big fight, 
and it behoves F'ree-traders not to fall into the habitual error 
of our War Office,—of underrating the forces arrayed against 
them. I have been astonished at the numbers and kind of people 
who are impressed, if not convinced, by Mr. Chamberlain's 
contention. His strength largely lies in the skill with which 
he works on the unregenerate Adam of the natural man in 
two respects. (1) Most people, however well off they may be, 
would like to have a little more. There is, therefore, some- 
thing peculiarly seductive when a clever, self-confident fellow 
comes along and tells them that he has got a plan to secure 
what they wish, and that the other fellows can only talk about 
“this best of all possible worlds,” &c., or are too stupid for any- 
thing but the mumbling of old shibboleths. (2) Mr. Chamber- 
lain certainly knows how to appeal to the fighting instinct in 
our nature. It is wonderful how he persuades people that some- 
how everything will come right if only he can get nations at 
war—commercial or other—with each other. He reminds 
me of the American: practitioner who was puzzled by a 
child that was brought to him for treatment. ‘“ Bless me!” 
said he, “I don’t know what’s the matter with the youngster; 
but I'll give it some of this mixture, which will send it into 
fits, and I’m a regular dab at fits! ”—I am, Sir, &c., 
105 Palace Road, 8.W. JAMES HARWOOD. 





EXPORT-DUTY ON COTTON IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE ‘‘SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Srz,—Permit me to add a few remarks to Dr. Starling’s letter 
in the Spectator.of December 26th, 1903, relative to the 
Constitutional barrier in the United States against the im- 
position of an export-duty on cotton. I resided in New York 
throughout the Civil War, 1861-65, and for many years after, 
and I well remember that among the numerous fiscal changes 
that took place during the war and at its termination, it was 
proposed to levy an export-duty of two cents a pound on raw 
cotton, not so much for the revenue it would produce as a 
penal tax that would punish the cotton States for their 
rebellion by handicapping them in the world’s cotton markets. 
I cannot, however, recall to mind whether it was discovered 
while passing through Congress that such a measure would 
be inoperative, or whether it was enacted and then declared 
by the Supreme Court (as was the case with the Income-tax) 
| to be unconstitutional; and I have no works at hand that will 
| enable me to ascertain the fact. Perhaps some other of your 
| readers may be able to supply the information regarding 
which I am in doubt.—I am, Sir, &c., M. A. 








THE POOR AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE “ SpecTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—When Mr. Chamberlain began his campaign he ap- 
pealed to us all to be ready to sacrifice something to draw the 
Colonies closer to us and to maintain the Empire. There was 
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something noble in that. When, however, opinion grew that 
the sacrifice would be immense and evil in its effects, cruel to 
the poor, and very unfikely to attain its aim, Mr. Chamber- 
lain changed his tone, and began to assure us that the sacrifice 
would be no sacrifice, but an advantage,—an advantage to 
class after class, to the manufacturer, the artisan, the farmer, 
and the field labourer. He appeals now to self-interest. There 
is nothing very noble in that. He assures us we shall all be 
better off; we have his personal pledge that no one will be 
poorer by being more heavily taxed. His contention, backed 
as it is by untiring energy and unceasing rhetoric, is being 
ably met day by day; but I wish specially to press the case 
of the poor. There are poor of all classes. Consider the poor 
annuitant, perhaps a widow with children; or the clergyman, 
with wife and family, depending not at all upon tithes, living, 
or struggling to live, on an income of £100, or less than £109, 
ayear. Consider the clerk, the teacher, the small shopkeeper. 
I will not multiply instances. Anyone with any knowledge 
of English life can extend the list indefinitely. Take, finally, 
the case of those more sunken in poverty—the odd-job man, 
the casual labourer, the half-starved—and let us ask ourselves 
whether it shall be permitted that dearer food, dearer clothing; 
dearer necessaries of all kinds shall push down those to whom 
life is already so hard into depths crueller and harder still.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., W.T. MALieson. 
Great Tew, Oxon. 





THE BATTLE OF LA BELLE ALLIANCE. 
[To rue Epitor or tue “Spectaror.”] 

Sir,—When the gallant Marshal of seventy-three summers 

met Wellington at the farm of La Belle Alliance, he suggested 

its name as the one most suitable for the great victory just 
completed. The Iron Duke, with characteristic raédeur, re- 
fused the proposal of his deliverer, the veteran past-master of 

European war, who had fought for the great Frederick nine 

years before Arthur Wellesley was born. Yet surely any 

brother-in-arms not eaten up with his own arrogance would 
have hailed so fit a phrase! No wonder, with such a beginning 
between such men and such nations, historic sincerity became 
henceforward impossible; and to-day the average British 
account of Waterloo is much further from the facts than the 

Emperor William’s Teutonic bluntness. Our only con- 

temporary history which gave them fairly and squarely was 

the last volume of Russell’s “Modern Europe ” :—‘ General 

Bilow emerged from a wood with two brigades...... 

Bliicher soon after advanced these veteran com- 

manders arrived at a critical time, when the French were on 

the point of prevailing.” Lord Acton, reviewing Ropes’s 

“Napoleon,” confirms this view, quoting the sight seen by 

Colonel Reiche when he came upon the scene and was told by 

Miiffling and Scharnhorst that the French were gaining the 

day. A glance at Alison’s Atlas, Plate II, of Waterloo 

shows how the capture of La Haye Sainte and most of 

Hougoumont had crippled the British position. Three of the 

commonest delusions about Waterloo are :— 

(1) That Napoleon had the finest army he ever commanded. 
Nothing is more false. The men mistrusted their officers, 
the officers mistrusted the future. Every department was 
hopelessly short of capable leaders ; and as for the Marshals 
whom he had relied on for his former triumphs, he now 
lacked Masséna, Lannes, Davoust, Marmont, Murat, Ber- 
thier, to take but six. As for the Old Guard of Austerlitz, 
Jena,and Wagram, it had died in Russia, and especially at 
Vilna; while those of his men who were not “ Marie 

Louises” had either been cowed in Prussian fortresses or 

Russian prisons, or broken at Vittoria or after Leipsic. 

His cavalry were undisciplined and badly led, their horses 

untrained and half starved. 

That Wellington, as he declared, had an “infamous army,” 

the worst he ever commanded. It is true that the Americans 

can lay unction to their souls from the fact that the best 
regiments we had at Waterloo were those they had just so 
severely repulsed at New Orleans. Henceforth their pride 
in Waterloo is that “des vainqueurs des vainqueurs du 
monde.” Yet men of the Rifle Brigade, of the King’s Own, 
and of the 44th Regiment were not troops that even 

Wellington could justly decry. It is true that of his sixty- 

eight thousand troops, only twenty-four thousand were 

English ; but the German Legion, the Hanoverians, and the 

Brunswickers were as good. 

(3) That (as Sir William Fraser considered) Wellington, un- 
assured of Bliicher’s aid, would have declined the battle. 
Whether Wellington could have declined battle without 
losing Brussels or the campaign is a problem for experts; 


wa 


18th. Wellington had half promised to help Bliicher at 
Ligny, but found himself unable to do so, though pinned 
by an inferior general and a smaller army than his own. 
After Ligny, Wellington might hope for a juncture with 
Bliicher, but he could not reasonably expect sufficient of 
the Prussian Army to extricate him. Bliicher himself was 
likely enough to turn up,—in fact, Napoleon told Gourgaud 
that this cerveaw bralé would have rushed to Wellington, if 
only with two battalions.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., 

Sheffield. 

P.S.—Mr. Lang once affected a lively interest in Napoleon 
because he had shot a publisher. Having sought in vain 
through our public and national library catalogues for two 
years for an English work possessed by the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, I have a warmer sympathy with the Prussian 
officer who was told in 1815 by Bliicher in Paris that “all 
the books in the Bibliothéque are prisoners of war. They are 
in ranks and files. Take as many home with you as you 
like.” 


Henry ForsjamBe HAtt. 





GLADSTONE AND KINGLAKE ON KEATE, 
[To ** SPECTATOR.” ] 

T hate quoting from myself; but your readers may like 
to compare or contrast Mr. Essington’s high estimate of Keate 
Spectator, December 26th, 1903) with the quaint account of 
that plagosus Orbilius which was given me by Mr. Gladstone: 

“T am glad to have been at Eton, and especially to have been 
there under Keate. Keate was a very short man, and was 
conscious of thus being at a disadvantage in inspiring the boys 
with awe. He resorted to two expedients for counteracting this 
defect. First, he wore acassock and flowing robes ; and, secondly, 
he gave the boys the impression of always being in a passion.” — 
“Talks with Mr. Gladstone,” p. 144. 
Kinglake’s description of Keate in “Eothen” is a little 
different; but it, too, is on the borderland between damning 
with faint praise and praising with faint blame :— 

“ Anybody without the least notion of drawing could still draw 
a speaking, nay scolding, likeness of Keate. If you had no pencil 
you could draw him well enough with the poker, or the leg of a 
chair, or the smoke of a candle. He was little more (if more at 
; all) than five feet in height, and was not very great in girth, but 
within this space was concentrated the pluck of ten battalions. 
He had a really noble voice, and this he could modulate with great 
skill; but he had also the power of quacking like an angry duck, 
and he almost always adopted this mode of communication in 
order to inspire respect. He was a capital scholar, but his in- 
genuous learning had not ‘softened his manners,’ and had ‘ per- 
mitted them to be fierce —tremendously fierce. He had sucha 
complete command over his temper—I mean, over his good 
temper—that he scarcely ever allowed it to appear: you could 
not put him out of humour—that is, out of the ill-humour which 
he thought to be fitting for a head-master. His red shaggy eye- 
brows were so prominent, that he habitually used them as arms 
and hands for the purpose of pointing out any object towards 
which he wished to direct attention; the rest of his features were 
equally striking in their way, and were all and all his own. He 
wore a fancy dress, partly resembling the costume of Napoleon, 
and partly that of a widow woman. I could not have named any- 
body more decidedly differing in appearance from the rest of the 
human race.” 
It was, by the by, of Keate that the story is told that, seeing 
a list of candidates for confirmation, he mistook it for a list 
of boys sent up to be flogged, and that he flogged them all 
round. The late Mr. Edward Egerton, formerly M.P. for 
Macclesfield, told me that he had heard (I rather think in the 
Don Pacifico debate) a famous speech in which Peel, after 
severely censuring the policy of Lord Palmerston, ended by 
saying that the whole country was proud of him. What 
Englishmen in general, and we Harrovians in particular, still 
feel about Lord Palmerston somehow reminds me of the 
sentiments which, on a small scale, even soft-hearted and, so 
to say, anti-flogging Etonians entertain for the memory of 
Keate.—I am, Sir, &c., LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
Hétel d Angleterre, Biarritz. 


THE EDITOR OF THE 
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THE SECRET OF KEATS'S LINE. 
[To rue Epiror or THE ‘ SpecraTor.”] 

S1z,—Your correspondent Mr. D. 8S. MacColl in the Spectator 
of December 26th, 1903, says: “ It is perhaps a shame to give 
away the secrets of poetry.” On this, to find what I had been 
given, I read his letter several times. From the window as I 
write these lines can be seen in my little suburban garden a 
number of rose trees that have just been put in to bloom next 
year. There stand the little brown sticks, PRL, FRL, FRL. 





but he had certainly no right to count on Bliicher for the 
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despite encyclopaedias thundering and volleying about us, that 
I used to wonder why some roses were red, others white, &c. 
Even now I have but a vague idea that the waves of light, 
acting under the Creator’s laws, account for the phenomenon 
of colour by passing in varying proportions through the buds 
of the different plants. (There is still the perfume to con- 
sider.) Am I any nearer making a posy of roses ? 
“There was an awful rainbow once in heaven; 


We know her woof, her texture, she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things.” 


So writes Keats; and Mr. MacColl, fulfilling the test, writes 
to reduce Keats’s poetry to the level of the letter-game !— 
I am, Sir, &e., .... 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Two years ago in a country library I came across the 
article by Robert Louis Stevenson to which your corre- 
spondent refers in a letter under the above heading in the 
Spectator of December 26th. It was, as well as I can remem- 
ber, in a Contemporary of the early “eighties,” and I have 
never seen it reprinted in editions of his work. The sound- 
sequence to which Stevenson wished to draw attention is P, 
F, V, and he illustrates it with Milton’s exquisite sentence: 
“T cannot Praise a FugitiVe and cloistefed Virtue, unexcr- 
cised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her 
adversary, but slinks out of the race where that immortal 
garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat.” I 
remember that “R. L. S.” praised the sibilants of the middle 
sentence and the short sharp cadence of the concluding 
phrase. He also quoted as an example of “Shakespeare’s 
unique technique” the lines :— 
“The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 

Burn’d on the water: the poop was beaten gold ; 

Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 

The winds were love-sick with them.” 
—TI an, Sir, &c., B. M. P. 

[We believe that our correspondent will find the article in 

question in the “Edinburgh” edition of Stevenson’s works. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





MR. GLADSTONE’S DICTION. 
(To ram Eviror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srx,—Long before this can reach you, a dozen or more corre- 
spondents will probably have called your attention to the fact, 
in connection with the letters of “F. B. EH.” and Mr. Pears 
(Spectator, November 21st and December 5th, 1903), that 
“bag and baggage” is a phrase of Shakespeare’s. In As You 
Like It (Act III., Scene 2) Touchstone says :—“ Come, shep- 
herd, let us make an honourable retreat; though not with 
bag and baggage, yet with scrip and scrippage.”’ The Eliza- 
bethan settlers of America brought the word “baggage” 
with them as well as the thing, and the word has never been 
superseded here by the equivalent “ luggage.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
United States Senate, Washington. H. C. Lopes. 





A CORRECTION. 
(To THE Epiror or THE ‘SPEcTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The epithet “canting” applied to Dr. Goodall, the 
well-known Provost of Eton, is singularly inappropriate, and 
it will shock the few persons—alas! how few—who remember 
his stately figure. So I hope that you will permit me to dis- 
claim it. The word, it is true, appears in a letter of mine 
which you obliged me by printing; but I believe that I wrote 
“courteous.” I certainly did not write “canting.” For, asa 
little Colleger, I knew Dr. Goodall. May I take this oppor- 
tunity to say something in reference to the statement, which 
has frequently appeared without contradiction, that “in the 
mellow evening of his life Dr. Keate regretted that he had 
not flogged more boys”? This is founded on a myth of which 
Mr. Gronow was the author. He lays the scene in Paris, the 
time is 1815, the occasion a dinner of old Etonians. The 
value of this anecdote may be gathered from the following 
facts, for which I have the best authority. Dr. Keate was 
once only in Paris, and that was not in 1815, but in 1818. 
Then he was not in the “ mellow evening of his life,” but only 
forty-five years of age, and destined to be during twenty more 
years the most famous of all Head-Masters at Eton. But 
supposing that he did on some occasion say, which is very 
likely, that more of his floggings would have done some boys 





good, the inference drawn from this badinage by Mr. Morley, 
amongst others, which is that Dr. Keate, really the kindest of 
men, was a brutal tyrant, is as inaccurate as it is injurious. I 
may add that neither the diary of Dr. Keate while at Paris, 
which has been preserved, nor a similar record of the Rev. 
James Wright, who had served as a dragoon under Wellington, 
and who was Dr. Keate’s companion in Paris, contains any 
mention of this Gronow dinner.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Newquay, Cornwall. R. W. EssinatTon. 

[The word in Mr. Essington’s manuscript was rendered so 
nearly illegible by an interlineation that the printer must be 
acquitted of carelessness in failing to decipher it—Eb. 
Spectator. | 





ARMY AND NAVY SCHOLARSHIPS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THER “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Is it a fove-determined or foolish question to ask,— 
Why does it not strike rich and patriotic Englishmen 
to offer to the Royal Naval and Military Colleges of 
England Exhibitions, Scholarships—by whatever name 
such benefactions may be called—tenable preferentially by 
(of course otherwise well-qualified) sons of parents of limited 
means, throughout the College training course, and up to 
such date thereafter as may bring them an increment of pay, 
or “living wage,” in their profession? How many a fit and 
keen young fellow is lost to either Service because his father 
cannot afford the cost of the Coilege course and outfit, 
following the cost of training for the competition, and 
followed by that of uniform, &c., and of the first few years of 
a Service career? Yet is it not relatively poor men’s sons, 
with no prospects but their profession, who are the surest to 
stick to it, and is it too much to add, have hitherto figured as 
the best representatives of either Service? Why should the 
Universities have the monopoly of Collegiate benefactions ? 
Far be it from me to disparage generous and cosmopolitan 
distributions of wealth, but if in days like these I were an 
English millionaire, I would rather render a Asirovpyix by 
helping a few young, worthy, and striving compatriots into 
the active naval or military service of their country, than by 
transplanting a number of foreign students from their own 
Alma Mater into the less simple, because wealthier, atmosphere 
of Oxford or Cambridge. For the former pious purpose, I beg 
to subscribe myself, yours, &c., 
A WovuLD-BE MILLIoNAIRE. 





DIOMEDEA EXULANS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—In the Spectator of April 25th, 1903, there is an article 
by Mr. F. T. Bullen on the wandering albatross. Speaking 
of the habits of this species, Mr. Bullen says that when the 
egg is hatched the male at once departs, leaving the female 
alone to rear the young bird. His words are: “So she fed 
him and sheltered him and taught him sea-lore until he had 
taken bis first long flight.” Sir Walter Buller in the second 
edition of his “Birds of New Zealand,” speaking of Diomedea 
exulans, quotes to the following effect :— 


« At acertain time of the year, between February and June, 
Mr. Harris cannot exactly say when, the old birds leave their 
young and go to sea, and do not return until the next October, 
when they arrive in large numbers. Hach pair goes at once to its 
old nest; and after a little fondling of the young one, which has 
remained in or near the nest the whole time, they turn it out 
and prepare the nest for the next brood. The deserted young 
ones are in good condition and very lively, frequently being seen 
off their nests, exercising their wings. When the old birds return 
and take possession of their nest, the young one often remains 
outside, and nibbles at the head of the old one until the feathers 
between the beak and the eye are removed and the skin made 
quite sore. The young birds do not go far from land until the 
following year, when they accompany the old ones to sea.” 


Sir Walter Buller continues thus :— 


“There can be no reasonable doubt as to the truth of this 
account, wonderful as it may appear. The Maoris, who are good 
natural observers, confirm the story, and state that when the 
young birds are left they are so immensely fat that they can sub- 
sist for months without food of any kind. Professor Hutton ex- 
pressed a belief that the young birds are nocturnal (although the 
old ones are strictly diurnal) and ‘go down to the sea at night, 
returning to their nests in the morning’; but Mr. Harris rejects 
this theory, stating that they are incapable of flight, and that the 
situations occupied by many of them made it impossible to get to 
the water except by that means.” 


It would be interesting to know which authority is correct. 
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The matter resolves itself, then, into this. Is the nestling of 

Diomedea exulans deserted by both parents for at least four 

months, during which it neither feeds itself nor is fed; or is 

it reared by the female bird, as Mr. F. T. Bullen asserts; or 

does it, as Professor Hutton seems to believe, when deserted, 

feed itself P—I am, Sir, &c., H. Guturiz-SMitTH. 
Hawkes Bay, New Zealand. 





“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 
[To tue Epitor oF THE “SpEcTATOR.” | 
Srr,—It is necessary to the proper understanding of these 
words to read the whole of the sentence in which they occur : 
Quapropter securus judicat orbis terrarum, bonos non esse qui 
se dividunt ab orbe terrarum in quacungue parte orbis terrarwm. 
This will be found in St. Augustine’s “Cont. Ep. Parmen.,” 
Lib. IIL, c. iv., at the end of the paragraph numbered 24 
in Migne’s edition. There is nothing to indicate that the 
words securus judicat orbis terrarum are a quotation from 
another author, as one of your correspondents suggests. 
The frequent use of these words is due to the impression 
they made on J. H. Newman,and to his citation of them in 
his “Apologia.” They were brought to his notice by an 
article in the Dublin Review for August, 1839, on the “ Tracts 
for the Times.” The writer, N. Wiseman, afterwards 
Cardinal, compared the position of the Tractarians with that 
of the Donatists, and after quoting the words given above, 
described them as “a golden sentence on the subject which 
should be an axiom in theology.’—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. A. J. Hovuspen. 





DR. JOHNSON OR BENTLEY ? 

(To THe Epiror oF THE “SPEctTaToR.” | 
S1rr,—Touching Mr. R. Y. Tyrrell’s letter (Spectator, Decem- 
ber 26th, 1903) on your contributor’s negligence, may I come 
to the rescue and lighten the offence by drawing upon 
Macaulay, “Samuel Johnson,” Vol. II., p. 390 (London: Long- 
mans and Co.) P—“ No saying was oftener in his [Johnson’s] 
mouth than that fine apophthegm of Bentley, that no man 
was ever written down but by himself.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry V. BRETHERTON. 
Junior Reform Club, Liverpool. 





WHISTLER AND HIS CRITICS. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Allow me to point out that the article on “The Empire 
of Silence” in the Spectator of December 26th, 1903, is a 
singularly unjust piece of special pleading. It is not true 
that Whistler received “hardly anything else but abuse, some 
of it foolish abuse, some of it personal abuse, and most of it 
very bad criticism indeed.” On the contrary, from the very 
first the chorus mingled blame and praise, and for by far the 
greater portion of the artist’s life—certainly for the last 
twenty years—there has scarcely been, so far as Press 
opinion is concerned, a single artist so vehemently lauded, so 
consistently overpraised. Nor is it true, or even approaching 
to the truth, that the personalities of which Whistler's written 
work almost exclusively consisted were in general a reply to 
similar discourtesies. On the contrary, these attacks were 
his replies to any form of criticism whatever, as could be 
easily shown by quotations. I need not go further, however, 
than the article itself for an example of this, for in the fourth 
paragraph its writer, with what seems to be somewhat 
doubtful taste, quotes a portion of one of Mr. Whistler's most 
offensive personalities, directed against the (then) critic of the 
Spectator. A reference, Sir, to your own columns will show that 
Mr. Whistler's work was criticised therein with fairness, anpre- 
ciation, and absolute impersonality, and as I have the best 
reason to know, no single word of either abuse or personal 
rejoinder ever proceeded from the writer in question concern- 
ing that artist. Let us not for the sake of justifying the 
dead misrepresent the conduct of the living. The truth is 
very simple, and may be stated without exaggeration or dis- 
guise. Whistler was an artist of great ability, greater touchi- 
ness, and greatest vanity. He resented, not unjust criticism, 
but all criticism whatsoever; and what he resented he 
abused. That he clothed his personalities wittily on occa- 
sion, at other times with vulgarity and insolence, is certainly 
true; but his most offensive rejoinders were not replies to 


personal criticisms, but were directed against the critic qué | black, with a light coloured fringe. They told me it was a 











critic,—were intended to be arguments against criticism 
itself. He would have loved to play the part of Tarquinius 
Superbus to every writer upon art. Why? The answer 
must always now remain a little doubtful, but I believe the 
reason to have been that he never succeeded in shutting his 
eyes to the fact that the work of the great masters of 
painting was, rightly understood, the one unanswerable 
critical verdict upon his own performance; that, tried by 
that standard, his incompletion, his tentativeness, his de- 
ficiency, became patent. He was a gifted artist, a great 
etcher, and, as a man, impulsive, irascible, and unjust,— 
charming, courageous, and original.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HARRY QUILTER. 
42 Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W. 


[Mr. Quilter has surely misread the intention of the article 
of which he complains. The “offensive personality” to the 
quotation of which he objects was cited as a glaring instance 
of the unjust and “schoolboyish” methods to which 
Whistler occasionally stooped in answering his soberest 
critics.—Ep. Spectator. | 





RUSSIAN SOCIALISM. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your article on “ Russian Socialism” in the Spectator of 
December 19th, 1903, has interested me very much, and I have 
endeavoured in a few words to state the reasons why I dis- 
agree with the conclusion come to in the above-mentioned 
article, that the Russian people are not likely to dethrone the 
Czar in order to bring about the realisation of the Socialist 
programme as set forth in the Times of December 14th, 1903. 
It should be mentioned that I have no political bias in the 
matter, but am merely interested in Russia from the observer’s 
point of view—having considerable experience of the country 
and people—as the next twenty years or so will determine 
whether that country will take a predominant part in the 
polities of the world or will be relegated to an inferior 
position. Russia at the present time is groaning under a 
load of oppression in every department of life, religious, 
political, social, and commercial. Therefore the Social Demo- 
cratic Congress had to draw up a programme appealing to 
every section of the population. To the Western mind this 
programme may seem illogical; but the Russian character is 
easily moved with fine nebulous ideas of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, and is thoroughly illogical when its sentiment is 
aroused. Further, the middle class—to whom you refer as 
that section of the public who wish for a Constitutional 
modification of the present régime—care not a scrap what 
form of government is set up as long as they are allowed 
freedom in their commercial relations. The loyalty of the 
moujik to the person of the Czar has been rudely shaken of 
late, especially in South, Little, and Eastern Russia, by an 
extensive and well-organised propaganda. The Church, too, 
is fast losing its hold on the minds of the people. Any one 
who knows Russia will confirm the statement that an inbred 
love of paper formalities is inseparable from the character of 
the people, hence the cut-and-dried programme of the Social 
Democratic Congress. The mesh of the net is small enough 
to catch the smallest fish; but once the autocracy is over- 
thrown (the primary object of all anti-governmental societies), 
and a Constitutional Empire or a Republic set up in its 
place, it can be safely assumed that Poland, the Baltic Pro- 
vinces, Finland, the Caucasus, or Manchuria will be clung to 
with that same tenacity for which the present rulers are 
famous.—I am, Sir, &c., 


NABLIEUDATEL. 





BATTLES OF BIRDS AND BEASTS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—The following extract*from my diary dated Sep- 
tember 5th, 1903, written on board the ss. ‘ Chingtu’ 
soon after leaving Townsville, North Queensland, for Hong- 
kong, may be of interest (see Spectator, December 12th, 


1903) :— 
“Saw a curious sight at 4p.m. About 3 to 4 miles off 


apparently a great whitish fish throwing itself again and again 
out of the water, and coming down with tremendous splashes ; 
looking through a telescope, I could every now and then see a 
huge fin or half tail of some enormous monster stick up several 
feet out of the water and remain so for some time; it seemed to be 
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thresher killing a whale, and that it was assisted by a swordfish 
which attacks from below.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. Bennet, Colonel (late R.E.) 
Fairlea, Northam, North Devon. 
P.S.—What struck me most at the time was the great height 
the thresher (or whatever fish it was) jumped clean out of the 
water.—F. W. B. 


THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION. 
[To THe Eprror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—In the Spectator of December 19th, 1903, you state that 
Dr. Bell began his monitorial system in 1798, when it is well 
known that it was then that Joseph Lancaster, a young 
Quaker, started his first school in Southwark, which was so 
successful that he established a number of other schools, and 
was assisted by a Committee formed in 1804, which subse- 
quently developed into the British and Foreign School Society. 
Lancaster’s schools gave Biblical instruction without any 
sactarian bias. Nevertheless, he was fiercely attacked as “a 
Goliath of schismatics”; and on March 30th, 1809, Dr. Bell, 
the founder of the “ National School” system, wrote to the 
chaplain of the Archbishop of Canterbury :— 

“It cannot be dissembled that thousands in various parts of 

the Kingdom are drawn from the Church by the superior atten- 
tion paid to education out of the Church. The tide is setting 
fast in one direction, and, if not speedily stemmed, it may run 
faster and faster.” 
The result of clerical alarm was the foundation of the 
“ National Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor 
in the Principles of the Established Church.” Surely for the 
sake of the Church and religion you will correct the error 
made. Your whole article is extremely one-sided.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Joun Evans. 

6 Parl Road, Clevedon, Somerset. 

[We must adhere to our statement of well-known historical 
facts. Dr. Bell became superintendent of the Madras Male 
Orphan Asylum in 1789, and started his monitorial method 
in that school. On his return to England, he introduced in 
1798 his method into. the Protestant Charity School of 
St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, and in 1799 into some industrial 
schools at Kendal. On the other hand, Mr. Lancaster’s first 
regular school—‘a sort of shed, erected to hold but 100 
lads”’—was started in 1801, though it is quite true that Mr. 
Crossley has stated that Mr. Lancaster, at the age of twenty, 
in 1798 began to hold a school in his father’s workshop in 
Kent Street, Borough. The controversy as to the person who 
started the monitorial method is, however, a trivial one. The 
method was in use in English Church schools as early as the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. The really vital fact is that 
Dr. Bell’s voluntary-school movement was taken up at once 
by the Church with immense earnestness. The number 
of children in Church schools of this type increased from 
forty thousand in 1813 to about a million in 1834. The glow- 
ing tributes paid by Mr. Brougham (a Whig) are the best 
evidence of the self-sacrifice of the clergy in the cause of 
education—THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. | 











POETRY. 
—_>——_—_ 
BLACK CROSS FARM. 
(To F.S.) 


AFTER full many a mutual delay 

My friend and I at last fixed on a day 

For seeing Black Cross Farm, which he had long 
Boasted the fittest theme for tale or song 

In all that charming region round about : 
Something that must not really be left out 

Of the account of things to do for me. 

It was a teasing bit of mystery, 

He said, which he and his had tried in vain, 
Ever since they had found it, to explain. 

The right way was to happen, as they did, 

Upon it in the hills where it was hid; 

But chance could not be always trusted, quite, 
You might not happen on it, though you might; 
Encores were usually objected to 











By chance. The next best thing that we could do 
Was in his carry-all, to start together, 


And trust that somehow favouring wind and weather, 
With the eccentric progress of his horse, 
Would so far drift us from our settled course 
That we at least could lose ourselves, if not 

Find the mysterious object that we sought. 

So one blith: morning of the ripe July 

We fared, by easy stages, toward the sky 

That rested one rim of its turquoise cup 

Low on the distant sea, and, tilted up, 

The other on the irregular hill-tops. Sweet 

The sun and wind that joined to cool and heat 
The air to one delicious temperature ; 

And over the smooth-cropt mowing-pieces pure 
The pine breath, borrowing their spicy scent 

In barter for the balsam that it lent! 

And when my friend handed the reins to me, 
And drew a fuming match along his knee, 

And lighting bis cigar, began to talk, 

T let the old horse lapse into a walk 

From his perfunctory trot, content to listen, 
Amid that leafy rustle and that glisten 

Of field, and wood, and ocean, rapt afar, 

From every trouble of our anxious star. 

From time to time, between effect and cause 

In this or that, making a questioning pause, 

My friend peered round him while he feigned a gay 
Hope that we might have taken the wrong way 
At the last turn, and then let me push on, 

Or the old horse rather, slanting hither and yon, 
And never in the middle of the track, 

Except when slanting off or slanting back. 

He talked, I listened, while we wandered by 

The scanty fields of wheat and oats and rye, 
With patches of potatoes and of corn, 

And now and then a garden spot forlorn, 

Run wild where once a house had stood, or where 
An empty house yet stood, and seemed to stare 
Upon us blindly from the twisted glass 

Of windows that once jet no wayfarer pass 
Unseen of children dancing at the pane, 

And vanishing to reappear again, 

Pulling their mother with them to the sight. 
Still we kept on, with turnings left and right, 
Past farmsteads grouped in cheerful neighbourhoods, 
Or solitary ; then through shadowy woods 

Of pine or birch, until the road, grass-grown, 

Had given back to Nature all her own 

Save a faint wheel-trace, that along the slope, 
Rain-gullied, seemed to stop, and doubt, and grope, 
And then quite ceased, as if ’t had turned and fled 
Out of the forest into which it led, 
And left us at the gate whose every bar 

Was nailed against us. But, “Oh, here we are!” 
My friend cried joyously. “ At last, at last!” 
And making our horse superfluously fast, 
He led the way onward by what had been 
A lane, now hid by weeds and briers between 
Meadows scarce worth the mowing, to a space 
Shaped as by Nature for the dwelling-place 
Of kindly human life: a small plateau 
Open to the heaven that seemed bending low 
In liking for it. There beneath a roof 
Still against winter and summer weather-proof, 
With walls and doors and windows perfect yet, 
Between its garden and its graveyard set, 
Stood the old homestead, out of which had perished 
The home whose memory it dumbly cherished, 
And which, when at our push the door swung wide, 
We might have well imagined to have died 
And had its funeral the day before: 
So clean and cold it was from floor to floor, 
So lifelike and so deathlike, with the thrill 
Of hours when life and death encounter still 
Passionate in it. They that lay below 
The tangled grasses or the drifted snow, 
Husband and wife, mother and little one, 

From that sad house less utterly were gone 
Than they that living had abandoned it. 
In moonless nights their Absences might flit, 
Homesick, from room to room, or dimly sit 
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Around its fireless hearths, or haunt the rose 
And lily in the neglected garden close ; 

But they whose feet had borne them from the door 
Would pass the footworn threshold nevermore. 

We read the moss-grown names upon the tombs, 
With lighter melancholy than the glooms 

Of the dead house shadowed us with, and thence 
Turning, my heart was pierced with more intense 
Suggestion of a mystical dismay, 

As in the brilliance of the summer day 

We faced the vast gray barn. The house was old, 
Though so well kept, as age by years is told 

In our young land; but the barn, gray and vast, 
Stood new, and straight and strong,—all battened fast 
At every opening ; and where once the mow 

Had yawned wide-windowed, on the sheathing now 

A Cross was nailed, the bigness of a man, 
Aslant from left to right, athwart the span, 
And painted black as paint could make it. 
I stood, while manifold conjecture rushed 
To this point and to that point, and then burst 

In the impotent questionings rejected first. 

What did it mean? Ah, that no one could tell. 

Who put it there? That was unknown as well. 

Was there no legend? My friend knew of none. 

No neighbourhood story? He had sought for one 

In vain. Did he imagine it accident, 

With nothing really implied or meant 

By the boards set in that way? It might be, 

But I could answer that as well as he. 

Then (desperately) what did he guess it was: 
Something of purpose, or without a cause 

Other than chance? He slowly shook his head, 

And with his gaze fixed on the symbol said : 

“ We have quite ceased from guessing or surmising, 
For all our several and joint devising 

Has left us finally where I must leave you. 

But now I think it is your part to do 

Yourself some guessing. I hoped that you might bring 
A fresh mind to the riddle’s unravelling. 


Come!” 
And thus challenged I could not deny 


The sort of right he had to have me try ; 
And yielding, I began—instinctively 
Proceeding by exclusion: “ We agree 

It was not put there as a pious charm 

To keep the abandoned property from harm ? 
The owner could have been no Catholic ; 

And yet it was no sacrilegious trick 

To make folks wonder; and it was not chance 
Assuredly that set those boards askance 

In that shape, or before or after, so 

Painted them to that colouring of woe. 

Do you suppose, then, that it could have been 
Some secret sorrow or some secret sin, 

That tried to utter or to expiate 

Itself in that way : some unhappy hate 
Turned to remorse, or some life-rending grief 
That could not find in years or tears relief ? 
Who lived here last ?” 


Hushed, 


“ Ah,” my friend made reply, 
“You know as much concerning that as I. 
All I could tell is what those gravestones tell, 
And they have told it all to you as well. 
The names, the dates, the curious epitaphs 
At whose quaint phrase one either sighs or laughs, 
Just as one’s heart or head happens to be 
Hollow or not, are there for each to see. 
But I believe they have nothing to reveal : 
No wrong to publish, no shame to conceal.” 

“ And yet that Cross!” I turned at his reply, 
Fixing the silent symbol with my eye, 

Insistently. ‘ And you consent,” I said, 
“To leave the enigma uninterpreted ?” 

“Why, no,” he faltered, then went on: “ Suppose 
That some one that had known the average woes 
Of human nature, finding that the load 
Was overheavy for him on life’s road, 

Had wished to leave some token in this Cross, 
Of what had been his gain and been his loss, 








Of what had been his suffering and of what 
Had also been the solace of his lot ? 
Whoever that unknown brother-man might be, 
I think he must have been like you and me, 
Who bear our Cross, and when we fail at length, 
Bow down and pray to it for greater strength.” 
I mused, and as I mused, I seemed to find 
The fancy more and stil more to my mind. 
“ Well, let it go at that! I think, for me, 
I like that better than some tragedy 
Of clearer physiognomy, which were 
In being more definite the vulgarer. 
For us, what, after all, would be the gain 
Of making the elusive meaning plain ? 
I really think, if I were you and yours, 
I would not lift the veil that now obscures 
The appealing fact, lest I should spoil the charm 
Deeding for me my own the Black Cross Farm.” 
“A good suggestion! Iam glad,” said he, 
“ We have always practised your philosophy.” 
He smiled, we laughed ; we sighed and turned away, 
And left the mystery to the summer day 
That made as if it understood, and-could 
Have read the riddle to us if it would; 
The wide, wise sky, the clouds that on the grass 
Let their vague shadows dreamlike trail and pass; 
The conscious woods, the stony meadows growing 
Up to birch pastures, where we heard the lowing 
Of one disconsolate cow. All the warm afternoon, 
Lulled in a reverie by the myriad tune 
Of insects, and the chirp of songless birds, 
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Forgetful of the spring-time’s lyric words, 
Drowsed round us while we tried to find the lane 
That to our coming feet had been so plain, 
And lost ourselves among the sweetfern’s growth, 
And thickets of young pine-trees, nothing loth, 
Amidst the wilding loveliness to stray, 
And spend, if need were, looking for the way, 
Whole hours; but blundered into the right course 
Suddenly, and came out upon our horse, 
Where we had left him—to our great surprise, 
Stamping and switching at the pestering flies, 
But not apparently anxious to depart, 
When nearly overturning at the start, 
We followed down that evanescent trace 
Which, followed up, had brought us to the place. 

Then, all the wayside scenes reversing, we 
Dropped to the glimpses of the distant sea, 
Content as if we brought, returning thus, 
The secret of the Black Cross back with us. 

W. D. Howe ts. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON.* 

Many books have been published of late concerning the 
Duke of Wellington, and it is the highest possible tribute to 
his character that the more known of him the greater he 
Even in a time of faction he silenced detractors, and 
friends combine with opponents to praise his admirable 
qualities both in peace and war. We have recently noticed 
the panegyric of Thomas Creevey, an avowed foe on the field 
of politics; and Lord Ellesmere’s Reminiscences swell the 
general chorus of applause. Lord Ellesmere, of course, 
writes as an enthusiastic partisan, but every page of the 
book, skilfully edited by Alice, Countess of Strafford, bears 
the imprint of truth, and we finish reading it more convinced 
than ever of the Duke’s greatness. 

Lord Ellesmere, then Lord Francis Leveson Gower, first 
met the Duke at the French Theatre, in the old Argyll 
Rooms, about the year 1818, and from that time until the 
Duke’s death lived on terms of considerable intimacy with 
him. He met him at many houses, he visited him at Strath. 
fieldsaye, he coursed with him, hunted with him, shot with 
him, and once, he tells us, played a set of tennis with him. 





* Personal Reminiscences of the Duke of Wellington. By Francis, the First 
Earl of Ellesmere. Edited by his Daughter, Alice, Countess cf Stratford 
London: John Murray. [10s. 6d, net. | 3 
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He discussed war and politics with him continually, and was 
able by a natural tact and delicacy to approach him upon 
subjects to which others were afraid even to refer. Moreover, 
a long friendship permitted him to play the Boswell to his 
hero, and he has given us a more intimate portrait of the great 
man than we have seen elsewhere. Above all, he was not 
afraid of the Duke. While he understood why Wellington’s 
old military subordinates should be shy of him, he declares 
“that in civil matters the reserve of his colleagues was mis- 
placed.” “I have combated his views,” he wrote, “and main- 
tained my own with him over and over again, and never 
could detect in him the slightest trace of obstinacy of 
conviction or impatience of discussion.” The result of all 
this is that Lord Ellesmere knew the Duke as few men knew 
him, and he noted traits in his character which escaped many 
observers. For instance, he tells us that Wellington “had 
the propensity of cheerful minds to be satisfied with his own 
possessions and acquisitions. He thought Strathfieldsaye 
perfect as a residence. His horse and his gun were in his 
opinion better than anybody’s. His guns were Moore’s 
manufacture, and when he made a long shot, which, firing 
at everything, he sometimes did, he would laud and extoll 
the maker. I remember at Woodford he invented a very 
neat bandage for a sore finger and did nothing but exhibit 
how he could tie and untie it for himself.” Lord Elles- 
mere tells us also of the Duke’s scrupulous neatness, 
of his quick adoption of any invention against cold or 
wet, such as boas, capes, «nd the rest; he was delighted even 
with a patent razor for safe shaving; and Lord Ellesmere’s 
reverence for the great man is so simple that he records 
these simple tastes and habits with a delightful ingenuous- 
ness. On religious matters the Duke seldom spoke, but 
Arbuthnot assured Lord Ellesmere that he professed implicit 
faith inthe doctrines of the Church. Throughout his life he 
was devoted to music; he was a constant attendant at the 
“ Ancient Musics” as well as at the Opera; and in his youth 
he played the violin with some skill, but gave it up on 
becoming a field officer, after which he disliked any reference 
to the subject. These traits may be insignificant, but they 
are entirely characteristic, and they cannot but heighten our 
appreciation of Wellington’s humanity. He was not a bundle 
of qualities or a personification of war; he was a man before 
all things of a straightforward and engaging temper. 


On one point he was stern and unchanging: he would read 
neither book nor paper which reflected in any way upon his 
own career. On one occasion Lord Ellesmere asked him his 
opinion on a passage in Napier. He knew nothing of the 
famous history, and he positively refused to look even at an 
extract. One history only—the pompous compilation of 
Alison—aroused him to anger. Not that he had ever 
seen the book itself, but he discovered some of Alison’s 
misstatements in a copy of the Spectator which Lord 
Ellesmere had recommended to Arbuthnot. The Duke 
concluded at once that Alison was a Whig hired to insult 
him,—a conclusion not surprising when we remember that 
it was an article of the Whig faith that Wellington had 
no talent in politics, and that his military triumphs were the 
work of Picton and other subordinates. However, the Duke 
allowed Lord Ellesmere to answer the offending Alison, Whig 
or no Whig, in the Quarterly. But the historian was uncon- 
vinced, and no doubt preferred the pretended Mémoires of 
Fouché to the authoritative statement of the Quarterly. And 
Wellington only once again was guilty of criticising his 
historians. 

Nothing shows his absorption in his profession more 
clearly than the following story. “The Duke and Croker,” 
says Lord Ellesmere, “travelling in a carriage together, 
played, to pass the time, a game which consists in guessing 
at the description of the objects to be first met with 
after crowning a hill or turning a corner. The Duke had 
greatly the advantage, and when Croker observed on his 
success, said: ‘You don’t consider that I have been passing 
my life in guessing what I might meet with beyond the next 
hill, or round the next corner?’” His judgments of men 
and history are singularly just and correct. He used few 
words, and never fenced his meaning about with qualifica- 
tions. When Lord Ellesmere mentioned a certain writer's 
low opinion of Napoleon, the Duke replied :— Napoleon was 
the first man of his day on a field of battle and with French 








troops. I confine myself to that. His policy was mere 
bullying, and, military matters apart, he was a Jonathan 
Wild.” Of the many generals that he had met in the field, 
he thought Masséna was the most dangerous and difficult to 
deal with. Soult, on the other hand, was, in his view, the best 
strategist that ever he encountered, but ‘“ defective and 
irresolute in actual collision.” His historical judgments are 
sometimes surprising. He thought highly both of Charles L, 
“the best officer of his day,” and of James II., who, said he, 
“showed great administrative talent at the Admiralty.” 
James’s ability at the Admiralty is now generally ad- 
mitted, but it is astonishing to hear on the highest 
authority that Charles I. was “remarkable for military 
talent.” Like all other great soldiers, the Duke had a pro- 
found admiration for Caesar’s Commentaries, which he read 
and re-read in India, and he believed that Hannibal was 
“by many degrees the greatest soldier on record.” It is 
difficult to write anything fresh concerning the battle of 
Waterloo, but the notes and memoranda which conclude the 
book are for the most part of the Duke’s own composition, 
and therefore of interest, if they contain no new facts. 
It remains to add that Lord Ellesmere’s Reminiscences are 
written in far better English than such notes and jottings 
may often boast, and that the prefatory memoir gives us a 
picture of an amiable, cultivated, and humorous gentleman. 





GERMANY: THE WELDING OF A WORLD-POWER.* 
Tus writer is highly esteemed in the United States as an 
authority on German affairs. After service with the Saxon 
Army in the Franco-German War and a literary interlude at 
Chicago, he represented the American Associated Press in 
Berlin, whence he was expelled as “an obnoxious foreigner” 
for correspondence reflecting on the Kaiser and on the atti- 
tude of the Imperial Government in the Spanish-American 
War. Since then his contributions to American and German 
periodicals have brought him considerable repute, and we 
may say that his present book is as good as his passport. He 
is encyclopaedic and brilliant; while, touching his impartiality, 
his treatment by the Prussian police has left no apparent 
sting behind. 

Herr von Schierbrand has his stumbles, as when, e.g., he 
puts the Imperial revenues at about twice their actual figure, 
or pretends that the Supreme Court of Leipsic (whose 
members, by the way, are not nominated by the Kaiser) is 
accessible to suggestions from Berlin: the style in which that 
Tribunal quashed Bismarck’s prosecution of Dr. Geffcken 
proved the German Judges of Appeal to be as above suspicion 
as our own. Flatly contradicted by every fact of the case is 
the idea that the Reichstag is “glaringly subservient to the 
will and pleasure of an autocrat,” whose “ well-nigh mesmeric 
influence on the mind and imagination” of that body habitually 
forces it to legislate in conformity with his dictates. A House 
with eighteen separate groups is, in the nature of things, 
inaccessible to pressure of that sort, and so the German 
Parliament is more untrammelled by Government authority 
than our own. Furthermore, the Committees of the House 
pull to pieces the Bills laid before them with a vigour 
unknown in other Assemblies,—the annual Budget parings 
are on such a drastic scale that if equivalent emendations were 
suggested in Westminster their bare mention would make an 
English Chancellor of the Exchequer’s hair stand on end. 

A chapter, “Prussian Hegemony,” annihilates the absurd 
foreign opinion “that Prussia virtually means Germany, and 
that the remainder of the Empire is a mere appendage sans 
importance and sams vital powers”: it shows that when our 
newspapers report that the Berlin police have sent this or 
that order to Stuttgart or Gotha, that the Saxon Government 
has received this or that injunction or broad hint from the 
Wilhelmstrasse, they are printing nonsense. Prussia can, of 
course, exercise moral pressure on her confederated neigh- 
bours, and she can usually obtain a majority in the 
Bundesrath, but the King’s powers as Kaiser are not those of 
a President of the United States. He is tightly fettered by 
the Constitution of the Empire, which does not allow him a 
Parliamentary veto, and various attempts of William II. to 
extend his paramount rights have ended in his retreat before 
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the plain signs of disapproval with which the other rulers 
and their subjects have confronted his pretensions. The fact 
that the average monarchical German is now thoroughly 
devoted to the idea of Deutschland iiber alles does not prevent 
the existence of veins of regional sentiment which are still far 
from the vanishing-point. The Borussophobia of the South 
Germans is at times perceptible enough; strong language is 
applied to “the pike in the carp pond” whose Bavarian 
friends talk freely of “the damned Prussians.” If the import- 
ance of the survival of certain phases of Particularismus 
is exaggerated by our author, he comes to the correct con- 
clusion that Germany “is steadily, if slowly, going in the 
direction of complete national consolidation.” Let a foreign 
complication threaten, and Europe will see proofs that the 
new German rocher de bronze is not founded on sand. 


England has her Imperialists, Italy her Irredentists, America 
her Expansionists, and Germany has her Pan-Germans. 
Until lately the dreams of an “ All-Germany” were hardly 
perceptible except in the black-red-gold colours worn by the 
students of Bonn or Heidelberg, or at meetings of athletic 
and singing societies. The agitators for the return of the 
lost tribes are now represented by a separate Society with its 
special organisation and Atlas. According to the idealistic 
wording of its official programme, the Pan-German Federation 
“has for object the revival and preservation of German 
nationalistic sentiment, ideals and customs, all round the 
earth.” Translated into vulgar prose, this means, as our 
author shows, the reunion “under the aegis or under the 
direct svay of the Imperial Crown of Germany of all those 
populations of Teutonic blood” —Austrian, Russian, Flemish, 
and Swiss—which from various historic causes have strayed 
from the national fold. If in our author's opinion this 
policy in regard to the avulsa Imperii belongs to cloudland, 
he attaches some importance to the scheme of the Pan- 
Germans for planting South America with independent 
German colonies enjoying autonomy under the Imperial flag. 
This idea may be popular, but the German Government has 
more than once categorically affirmed that it harbours no 
such programme. Graf von Biilow would probably shake his 
head at the writer’s approaching millennium when, after the 
disappearance of the “ridiculous Chauvinism” now pre- 
dominant, Germany, England, and the United States, bound 
together in invulnerable Triple Alliance, will be “the dictators 
of the world.” Here the author’s faith rests on what he 
sonsiders the proved certainty that the Kaiser is, at bottom, 
an Anglophil, and entertains no projects inimical, in however 
faint a degree, to the Americans or ourselves. 


The German artisan of this volume is obedient, well 
behaved, and sober; but compared with the corresponding 
American he is physically weak, dawdles, is wanting in 
initiative, invention, skill, and devoted to clumsy, inefficient 
tools. His “exasperating” slowness and unpunctuality are 
seen, eg., in the painters and builders, who in a day 
of fourteen hours only do half or two-thirds of the 
work done by the American in eight hours. When we 
read that this is partly because in Germany the high 
price of the chief food-stuffs prevents the worker from buying 
sufficient food with his normal wage of, say, eighteen to 
forty marks a week, the present writer demurs entirely to the 
author’s premises. Thanks to the prevalence of excellent 
restaurants, the Arbezter can always get a fuller and better- 
cooked dinner for threepence than can be procured on the 
Thames or Clyde for a shilling, while he obtains such extras as 
locomotion, cigars, theatrical and musical pleasure, mendings, 
zasual medical help, &c., for a mere nothing. On the credit 
side of his balance-sheet further stand the vast advantages 
accruing to him from the system called by its author, 
Bismarck, “practical Christianity,’—a system which, in 
spite of Mr. Chamberlain’s recent optimistic hints, will long 
be mere Zukunftsmusik for ourselves. Under the fourfold 
Imperial machinery of accident, sickness, invalid, and old- 
age insurance, the German worker is guaranteed against 
the evil consequences of some of the worst vicissitudes of 
his life, a comfort for which he practically pays nothing. 


The average Briton seems to think that if his under- 
wear, velvets, lenses, lamp-chimneys, paper, picture-cards, 
Huddersfield and Bradford dyes, and so forth are mostly 


methods of apprenticeship followed here have been replaced 
beyond the Rhine by a scientific system of manual 
training in the operations concerned. As a matter of 
fact, the normal recipient of German technical instruction 
is not the artisan, but the budding manufacturer or 
merchant, who, unlike his American or English com- 
petitor, first goes to College, and then, taught by “a three 
years’ course at an industrial or technical high school, and by 
extensive travels abroad, keeping his eyes and his ears open 
the while,” attains a lasting insight into the theory and 
practice of his eventual business very different from that 
furnished by the rule-of-thumb. The recent leaps and 
bounds of German foreign commerce are traced by our 
author not only to the national “ patience, frugality, and 
adaptability,” and linguistic knowledge, but also to the 
curious fact that the exporting houses of the Empire, 
unlike so many of their British rivals, do not disdain the 
natural paths to success in transmarine trade. The German 
firm sends out a young relative, or clerk, to pass some years 
in the countries whose custom is in question, where he 
positively studies the wants of the local purchaser, keeping 
his home employer informed of the same. Our own parallel 
procedure for the conquest of foreign markets is familiar 
enough from recent Consular Reports. Be the place Smyrna, 
or Bender Abbas, or Caracas, it is our habit to tempt the 
local buyer by samples of goods fitted for the tastes and 
necessities of Bond Street and Brighton, and catalogued in 
English lists priced in English money, the whole business of 
puffing and selling being entrusted to a “ traveller” who, as a 
rule, hardly knows a word of the language of the people 
whose patronage he bas to solicit. 


If the comments in this volume on German “ society” have 
somewhat of a plebeian flavour, palatial topics like the daily 
life of the Kaiserin and the bad fit of her gowns are well and 
gaily handled. Sympathetic and fairly correct is the por- 
traiture of William II. as a pattern of virtuous endeavour, 
with his mixed autocratic and progressive ambitions, his rain 
of mottoes and speeches, his wide-reaching culture. The snubs 
which his Imperial Majesty brings upon himself are well 
illustrated in a notable chapter on German literature and art, 
which describes his hopeless attempts to bar the road to the 
new Sturm und Drang ideals in painting, sculpture, and the 
drama by an expensive personal patronage of the representa- 
tives of the traditional school of “tame mediocrity.” The 
Monarch may publicly brand the movement of “art for art's 
sake” as “ harmful” and “ despicable,” he may annul the award 
of the “Schiller Prize” to Hauptmann’s Sunken Bell, he 
may spend £300,000 from his own purse in furnishing the 
Avenue of Victory with a marble array of his ancestry carved 
in accordance with his own fancies,—the wind of Berlin taste 
continues to blow where it listeth. The writer’s remarks on the 
characteristics and influence of the mystical Swiss colourist 
Bécklin, and of his allies the portrait-painter Lenbach and the 
weird symbolist Stuck, show a cultivated critical sense. To 
all his notes of admiration we cannot, however, say ditto, least 
of all when we read that the modern Giovanni-Bellini-and- 
water, Max Klinger, is “ the most imaginative and impressive” 
painter of the new free individualising school. Of the 
secessionists of the “‘ Youngest Germany ” species in the drama, 
poetry, and romance Herr von Schierbrand is a warm 
defender, even to the length of admiring the vuigarian, 
unsavoury stories of Kretzer and Tovote. 


Thoughts of Tammany Hall have probably suggested the 
author's well-deserved praise of the street-cleaning of Berlin, 
where the order and cleanliness that make Germany 
“the neatest and tidiest” country in the world reach their 
maximum. When will the visitor to London be able to write 
that, whether in Belgravia or suburbia, “there are no orange- 
peels, no waste-paper, no animal refuse, no empty lunch-bags 
encumbering the streets”? Will our Aediles ever over- 
take the ideal state of things achieved in Berlin, where there 
are no stinks, roaring “ hooligans,” or blackguard boys scrawl- 
ing indecent words on walls and pavements? Magisterial 
efficacy is not, however, the reason why in street trees, 
house gardens, and flower balconies the cities of Germany 
stand alone, or the cause of the primacy of the German 
beggar, who is always tidy, and keeps his face and han 





“made in Germany,” it is because the ignorant old 
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ROUND KANGCHENJUNGA* 

Mr. Doveias FREsHFIELD’s latest record of mountain travel 
comes at a very opportune time. In making the circuit of 
Kangchenjunga he covered part of the ground which the 
Mission to Tibet is now traversing. He ascended the Teesta 
Valley, where Colonel Younghusband’s transport was attacked 
by rinderpest. He has much to say of Chumbi, the Tibetan 
valley which is on the direct road of our Mission to Gyangtse, 
and its strategical advantages. Some of Mr. Freshfield’s 
companions, particularly Mr. Dover and the native surveyor, 
Rinsing, are on Colonel Younghusband’s Staff. To those, 
therefore, who are interested in the Tibetan Mission, and wish 
to get a more exact idea of the country it is penetrating and 
the nature of the people to whom it is sent, this book may be 
recommended as a very faithful and instructive guide. 

But the narrative has merits of its own quite apart from 
any topical interest. To all who have ever come under the 
glamour of high mountains there must be abundant fascina- 
tion in this record of a journey among the highest and most 
mysterious mountains in the world, mountains, too, which do 
not rise, like the Karakoram, from a bare upland plateau, but 
spring sheer from rich tropical glens and show every variety 
of climate and landscape on their slopes. But let Mr. Fresh- 
field tell us in his own words the nature of the journey :— 

“[The traveller] passes from the zone of Sal forests, of tree 
ferns, bamboos, and orange groves, through an endless colonnade 
of tall-stemmed magnolias, oaks, and chestnut trees, fringed with 
delicate orchids and festooned by long convolvuluses, to the region 
of gigantic pines, junipers, firs, and larches. Down each ravine 
sparkles a brimming torrent, making the ferns and flowers dance 
as it dashes past them. .... . The mountaineer pushes on by a 
track half buried between the red twisted stems of tree-rhodo- 
dendrons, hung with long waving lichens, until he emerges at 
last on open sky and the upper pastures—the alps of the 
Himalaya—fields of flowers, of gentians and edelweiss, of primulas 
and poppies, which blossom beneath the snow fields that encom- 
pass the ice-mailed and avalanche-fluted shoulders of the giants 
of the range.” 

Sir Joseph Hooker in 1854 explored the environs of 
Kangchenjunga, but till Mr. Freshfield no European had 
made the complete circuit of the mountain. The journey 
took the travellers into Nepal, a forbidden land to Europeans; 
but they had ingeniously calculated that if they were sent 
across the frontier, the nearest point would be on their 
projected route; and so it turned out. The highest point 
reached was the pass of the Jonsong La, just over 20,000 ft., 
for a heavy snow-storm made the attempt of any of the great 
peaks impossible. “I am convinced,” says Mr. Freshfield, 
“that the next party of my friends and comrades who are 
fortunate in their season, and run over flowers where we 
waded in snowdrifts, will find our great pass a very ordinary 
aftair. They will probably be able to reach heights of at least 
24,000 feet with less labour than it cost us to gain 20,000 feet.” 

To mountaineers the most fascinating part of Mr. Fresh- 
field’s narrative is his contribution to the topography of the 
Eastern Himalaya. Kangchenjunga is the third highest 
of the measured mountains of the world; the Nepalese 
29,002 ft. peak, which is usually called Mount Everest, 
being first, and Mount Godwin Austen, the K? of the Survey, 
in the Karakoram, coming second. So far the highest 
Himalayan peak which has been conquered is Kabru, a little 
to the south-west of Kangchenjunga, whose 24,000 odd feet 
seem to have been ascended by Mr. W. W. Graham. Mr. Fresh- 
field has some interesting speculations on the accessibility of 
Kangchenjunga. If itis possible at all, he thinks the way 
will lie from the Kangbachen Valley, in Nepal, up the great 
glacier which descends from between the northern and 
western crests, The most serious obstacle to success in such 
lofty and little known snowfields is the way in which all the 
shelves and slopes are raked by ice and rock batteries,—“ the 
worst, because the least avoidable by human skill, of all 
mountain risks.” Granted, however, favourable weather and 
a careful preliminary study of the tracks of avalanches, Mr. 
Freshfield thinks the ascent may yet be made. The climber 
must be prepared to spend at least two nights on the actuai 
face. Hither Alpine porters or specially trained Ghoorka 
mountaineers will be necessary, for transport is one of the 
most serious physical obstacles, more serious, Mr. Freshfield 
thinks, than the effects of altitude. He points out that training 


and habit and attention to diet are gradually reducing the 
area and force of mountain sickness. “We have practically 
driven the enemy up 8,000 feet in the last fifty years.” 

At one point only in the journey, at Chunjerma, the 
traveller had a view of the greatest mountain of the range, 
Let us quote his own words :— 

“ Beneath the deep blue vault of heaven, the giant mountains 

of Nepal, stretched in a wide curve, extending all along the line 
of the northern horizon...... Some, the more distant, were 
tinged as with pale gold, others shone in silvery light. Wherever 
the nearer range dropped, fresh peaks and horns shot up over its 
unknown and untrodden passes. Below the bright belt of new- 
fallen snow on which I stood the great spires of the mountains 
were spread out, range beyond range, clothed in the brown and 
amber of autumnal woods and pastures, or the duller hues of pines 
and junipers. Lower still lay the tropical forests of the foothills, 
a fair broad carpet of perpetual green, broken here and there in 
the blue depths of the valleys by the flash of running waters, 
while far, far away to the south a vague sea of pale sunlight and 
diaphanous, rainbow-tinted haze indicated the position of the 
Plains of Bengal.” 
One of these Nepal mountains was Everest, a name bestowed 
on it by the first surveyors to commemorate the officer who 
was then head of the Indian Survey. Mr. Freshfield, following 
Chandra Das, believes that it has a native Tibetan name,— 
“Chomokankar,” or Lord of Snows; and he argues very 
rightly against christening any mountain, which is already 
named, by a European title. It is just possible that, after 
all, there may be a rival to Everest. Both it and Kang- 
chenjunga belong to the Outer Himalayas, and Mr. Fresh- 
field saw behind them some ranges of great height. There 
is also a persistent native belief that over the Tibetan frontier 
there are higher mountains than any in the outer range. 

Mr. Freshfield’s book should take rank as one of the classics 
of mountain travel. His pictures, whether of the snow wastes 
or the heavy tropical glens, are done with the insight and 
fidelity of a true artist and lover of Nature. Apart from the 
geographical work, which is of high value, the account of the 
population of the hill valleys, and local customs and beliefs, 
is full of interest. We would note in conclusion a reference 
to frontier politics which, written before Colonel Young- 
husband’s Mission was appointed, lays down the policy which 
justifies it :— 

“The position of the Indian Government seems technically 
clear. It can claim the fulfilment of the terms of the last treaty. 
They will be fulfilled as soon as we can convince the rulers of 
Lhasa and the Chinese Government that we are in earnest, but 
not before. To produce this conviction, we shall probably have 
to suggest that non-compliance may be followed by serious 
consequences, as for example the annexation by us of the Chumbi 
valley. It may at the same time be found expedient to warn the 
Tibetan Government that we shall only respect their independence 
so long as they preserve it intact themselves, and refrain from 
any attempt to grant exceptional or exclusive privileges to other 
powers.” 





MR. J. C. HORSLEY’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 
Mrs. Epmunp He ps thinks that if Mr. Horsley could 
have made up his mind to put his recollections into shape 
some years earlier, a more important work might have been 
produced. It is possible; but we may be well content with 
what we have,—a clear, harmonious picture of life, flooded, so 
to speak, with the golden light of a peaceful sunset. John 
Callcott Horsley came of an artistic race. His father was a 
musician of high repute—‘ By Celia’s Arbour” was one of 
his most popular compositions—his mother’s father, John 
Callcott, was distinguished in the same line ; and a great-uncle, 
John Augustus Callcott, was a Royal Academician. His 
taste for art was early shown. It was the recognised way of 
quieting him when he was restless or discontented to give 
him a scrap of paper and a pencil. At eleven he was portrait 
painter in ordinary to the Horsley and Callcott families,—a 
numerous race. After a passing fancy for the Navy—more 
common, we imagine, among the boys of that generation than 
of this—he settled down to the profession of art, beginning 
his education at a well-known private academy of the day. 
A portrait of an aunt—Sophie, one of the two “Kensington 
Sweet Peas”—greatly pleased Sir Thomas Lawrence. The 
great man invited the artist—a lad of twelve, it must be 
remembered—to breakfast. Before the day came Lawrence 
was dead; we see that the old man vividly recollected the 
bitter disappointment of more than seventy years before. In 
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his fifteenth year he was admitted to the school of the Royal 
Academy, exhibited pictures at the British Institution—one 
of them, “Rival Musicians,” is now in the Sheepshanks 
Gallery—and won the Academy medal for a drawing from 
the antique. He was child enough, when his mother offered 
him by way of reward any dainty among her stores, to choose 
damson cheese. At sixteen he exhibited in the Royal 
Academy a kitcat portrait of the great. pianist, Ignace 
Moscheles, who was then Professor at the Academy. (Two 
portraits were sent, but one was rejected, the only failure of 
his whole artistic life.) By this time the patron was beginning 
to become an important person. His earliest experience was 
with John Sheepshanks. Sheepshanks had already bought 
“Rival Musicians,” and he now purchased “Youth and Age,” 
which is to be seen in company with the other. Another well- 
known patron, Vernon, did not create so favourable an impres- 
sion. A recent work by Horsley had been mentioned to him by 
Sir David Wilkie—always spoken of in this volume in the most 
kindly way—and he came to see it. It pleased him, and 
he agreed to give fifty pounds. “Including the frame?” he 
asked. Satisfied as to this, he would know the price of the 
frame. This was given at five pounds. “ Well, you see,’ he 
went on, “that is not my pattern of frame, and so you will 
not object to letting me have it without one; that would make 
the price forty-five pounds.” Vernon was not so successful with 
Thomas Webster, from whom he bought a picture marked at 


nowadays.” ‘No,’ answered Webster; “thirty-one pounds 
ten shillings.” Vernon had been a job-master. It was a 
good time for collectors when prices ruled so low. Nowadays, 
though it is scarcely a golden age for the multitude of people 
who seek to live by the brush, at least the “upper ten” are 
well paid. On this matter Mr. Horsley has very little to say, 
It would have been something if the editor could have given 
us a list of his pictures. 


On matters that concern the technique of his art the 
veteran painter has much that is interesting to say. He 
was one of the artists who suffered by the unlucky affair 
of the frescoes in the Houses of Parliament. He came 
fourth in the competition of designs, winning a prize 
of two hundred pounds. The frescoes were executed, but 
most of the artists who painted them lived long enough to 
see them pass into a condition of decay. Mr. Horsley 
attributes this deplorable result to the want of fresh air and 
to the use of gas. But there is no doubt that ignorance 
of the process, which, indeed, was quite a novelty in this 
country, had something to do with it. Other disasters, not 
dissimilar in kind, have followed from the same cause. Among 
them is the deplorable fate which has overtaken some of the 
works of William Hilton. Hilton was for twelve years 
(1827-1839) Keeper of the Academy. The students, one of 
whom was Horsley, “positively idolised him,’ and showed 
their affection by buying one of his last pictures, “Sir 
Calepine Rescuing Serena,” and presenting it to the National 
Gallery. Unhappily it had been painted on asphaltum, and 
after hanging for eight months—the writer of this review 
remembers seeing it at the time—the medium began to run. 
It was taken down and put into hospital; but nothing 
could repair the damage, and the picture has practically 
perished. The story of how another picture by the same 
artist was ruined is not without pathos. This, “The Finding 
of the Dead Body of Harold,’ was executed in the days 
of his extreme poverty, when he was compelled to buy his 
materials as cheaply as possible. The wax he purchased was 
adulterated with mutton-fat. A very curious story is told by 
Mr. Horsley about one of his own pictures. It was sent back 
to him with the complaint that it was ‘“ cracked all over.” 
The purchaser, on being questioned, confessed that he had 
sent it to a coachbuilder to be revarnished! The varnish used 
for a coach has, of course, to be somewhat tough, and when it 
was removed it dragged off with it some of the paint; with 
this exception the picture was restored without damage. On 
the subject of Turner’s technical skill, Mr. Horsley is enthu- 
siastic. Here is a curious example of it :— 

“Turner was endless in his artistic resdurces. At one time I 
studied almost daily one of his finest water-colours, called, I 
think, ‘The Snowdon Range,’ which was a marvel from end to 
end, so exquisitely beautiful in itself and perfect in its executive 
power. The theme was the combination of the last rays of the 
setting sun and a moonrise. There was one passage that I feasted 


upon again and again. It was the tender warmth of the light 
clouds encircling the moon, and I tried all kinds of glasses to see 
if I could learn how it was done, but failed to satisfy myself. 
Just at that time the drawing began ‘to buckle’ from its mount, 
and I discussed many times with its owner, the present Sir 
Seymour Haden, my brother-in-law, the doctor and admirable 
etcher, what measures should be taken respecting this un- 
pleasing development. -At that time we had in London a . 
supremely able mounter of drawings of the name of Hogarth, 
whose advice it was determined to ask. We showed the 
drawing to him, and he said it must be taken off the 
old mount and remounted. Haden said, ‘But how do you 
get it off ?? And TI shall not forget the horror of his look when 
Hogarth answered, ‘ Well, sir, we must put it ina bath.’ How- 
ever, after much persuasion, Haden agreed to trust the drawing 
to his care. To his great alarm he received a note very shortly, 
begging him to call without delay. He did so, and rushed into 
Hogarth’s shop exclaiming, ‘ What is it, what is it! Have you 
spoilt the drawing?’ ‘ No, no, sir, we have got it off beautifully, 
but having so often heard Mr. Horsley speak of the rosy tint 
round the moon, I thought you would be interested to know that 
I have discovered how it was obtained!’ He produced the 
drawing, and turned it on its face. There was a revelation! A 
circle of orange vermilion had been plastered on the back with 
an ivory palette knife where he wanted the effect, and then 


| worked sufficiently far through the pores of the previously wetted 


paper to give the show of colour, while retaining the smooth 
surface without a trace of workmanship on the right side.” 

‘ 

There are many good stories in the volume; but for the 
most part they are better in their setting than out of it. One, 
however, may be detached. It will certainly entertain a mul- 


thirty guineas. “You see,” he said, “there are no guineas | titude of people who know something by experience of what 


is now one of the most flourishing and effective schools in 
England :— 

“Mr. Lindsay was the tutor of the twelve boys, who then con- 
stituted the school. He was not an early riser, so he arranged 
that his class should come up to his bedroom for their lessons at 
eight o’clock every morning. I remember well seeing him sitting 
up in his old four-poster, propped by pillows and swathed in a 
flannel dressing-gown of a quaint design, a tasselled nightcap of 
the period on his head, anda long clay pipe in his mouth, while 
grouped round the bed were the twelve scholars repeating their 
lessons. It made a never-to-be-forgotten picture.” 


The master with dressing-gown and pipe and his twelve 
scholars have been developed into Dulwich College. 





NOVELS. 
ROMANCE.* 
Ir is highly necessary in attempting to appraise Mr. Conrad’s 
work to distinguish between the various forms in which it 
appears. There is, first, the Mr. Conrad who writes, and 
writes in inimitable fashion, about the Malay Archipelago 
and the dark places of Africa; then there is the Mr. 
Conrad who writes far less convincingly of life in England; 
and lastly, there is the Mr. Conrad who collaborates with 
Mr. Hueffer. Nothing is more difficult or more invidious than 
to deal justly with a partnership between writers who are in 
point of achievement and equipment unequally matched. And 
the difficulty is all the greater when they do not habitually 
hunt in couples, and it is consequently possible to compare 
work done in association with that done independently. 
From the test of comparison with Youth, Lord Jim, or 
Typhoon the present volume cannot honestly be said to 
emerge with distinction, exciting and brilliant and im-, 
mensely superior to The Inheritors—the previous outcome 
of their partnership—though it undoubtedly is. Mr. Conrad 
is a writer of remarkable and original powers, quite un- 
equalled in the interpretation of certain phases of Oriental 
character and the presentation of certain seafaring types, 
to say nothing of his real distinction of style and 
extraordinary sense of the picturesque. In so far, there- 
fore, as these qualities are kept in abeyance, or impaired 
by his association with another writer, it is impossible 
to avoid holding his partner responsible; nor need one 
be surprised at the result. You cannot harness genius 
with talent. This disparity of temperament and dissimilarity 
of outlook are reflected in the style, which is far from 
homogeneous, in the structure of the story and the treat- 
ment of various episodes. Nothing, again, could have been 
less judicious than the title, at once bald and pretentious. 
The title of a novel should either be alluring and suggestive, 
or a plain but workmanlike label. Thackeray adopted the 











* Romance. By Joseph Conrad aad Ford Madox Huetfer. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. [63.] 
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first method in Vanity Fair, the second in all his other books. 
But to call a novel “Romance” is as bad as calling it 
“ Comedy.” 

Yet when all reservations have been made, Romance is so 
vastly superior to the average novel that it can be cordially 
commended to all in search of a varied and exciting enter- 
tainment. Of mystery and adventure—two essenttl elements 
of romance—it is full to overflowing; it is picturesquely 
staged, so to speak, and the dramatis personae range widely over 
the entire gamuts of villainy and virtue. The time chosen is, 
so far as we can see, about the year 1820, and the story opens 
with the flight overseas from his Kentish home of John Kemp, 
a young gentleman of good family but no prospects, who has 
rendered himself liable to prosecution as an aider and 
abettor of the South Coast smugglers, with whose methods 
and manners Mr. Hueffer, the historian of the Cinque Ports, 
is thoroughly conversant. Kemp escapes in company with a 
Spanish cousin of the squire, who has married his sister, a 
romantic, consumptive young man named Carlos Riego, who 
has been summoned to the West Indies by his aged uncle, 
Don Balthasar, a Cuban grandee, to undertake the charge of 
his estates. Young Kemp has a great thirst for adventure, 
but he draws the line at piracy, and is seriously exercised in 
mind as to the nature of the business which takes Carlos to 
the West Indies. The solution of the problem is delayed for 
some years, during which Kemp is engaged in trade in 
Jamaica. His suspicions are then aroused in the acutest 
form by the offer made to him by Patrick O’Brien, the znten- 
dente of Don Balthasar, to assist in treasonable operations 
against England. On his indignant refusal, Kemp is kid- 
napped by O’Brien and carried off by sea, but is assisted to 
escape by Don Balthasar’s beautiful daughter Seraphina, 
with whom he has fallen in love at first sight. On his way 
to Havana, however, he is rekidnapped by order of Carlos 
Riego and carried to Rio Medio, where Don Balthasar dwells 
in semi-regal state. There he discovers that Carlos Riego, 
who is dying of consumption, has destined him to rescue the 
fortunes of the house and the person of Seraphina from the 
control of O’Brien, the arch-villain of the plot. O’Brien has two 
ruling passions, hatred of England and love of Seraphina, and 
sticks at nothing to achieve his ends. When Carlos dies, he 
organises a riot in the town with a view to demanding the 
surrender of the Englishman, and in the mélée old Don 
Balthasar is shot. After standing siege for some time, 
Kemp and Seraphina escape, and enter on a perfect Odyssey 
of perils on sea and shore and in “antres vast,” hard 
pressed on ail sides by relentless enemies. From this point 
the agony is piled mountainously high right on to the 
final scene in which Kemp is tried for his life on a charge of 
piracy and murder; and we must confess that the sequence 
of incidents taxes the credulity of the reader not a little. The 
development is the result of artificial invention rather than 
the inevitable process of natural growth. Romance would, 
in short, be a striking enough book if Mr. Conrad were not 
already known to us as the author of works of art of far 
finer quality. It is as though, to borrow a musical analogy, 
one were listening to M. de Reszke singing a drawing-room 
ditty at a ballad concert. 





The Motor Pirate. By G. Sidney Paternoster. (Chatto and 
Windus. 3s.6d.)—It is, of course, permissible for a novel which is 
frankly a “shocker” to be a little thin in quality. A “shocker” 
must have one startling idea, which must be developed as nearly 
in the first chapter as possible, and this The Motor Pirate has. 

Vhat the book has not is the power of keeping up this sensation 
all through the course of the story. And this is where many 
“shockers” fail, it being obviously easier to invent one sensation 
than to carry an elaborate trail of excitement from cover to cover. 
The first two or three manifestations of the Motor Pirate are 
interesting; but when his identity is a secret to no one but the 
hero of the book and the police, matters become a little monoto- 
nous for the reader. Also the discovery that the Motor Pirate 
is a lunatic is disillusioning, people who are bad being far more 
interesting than people who are mad. Still, there isa good deal 
of “go” about the story, and we may all of us be thankful not 
to meet the gentleman who fills the title-rdle when proceeding 
, along a country lane after darkness has fallen. 

By Mary E. Mann. (Methuen and Co. 


Gran’ma’s Jane. 6s.) 


—Mrs. Mann begins her story in a way that indicates no little 
courage. 








childbirth—the child is the heroine of the story—and the 
bereaved husband, a dissipated youth of twenty-two, comes home 
tipsy to hear the news. And the story is not incongruous to 
this beginning. But it has an element of nobility running 
through it. Georgie Morrison, son of one of the most prosperous 
and respectable families in the town, represents this element. 
It is good to read about him; he is quite human, for all his 
nobility. His father and mother, too, are pictured with no little 
subtlety of touch. On the whole, we are not disposed to com- 
plain of a novelist who compensates the gloomy colouring which 
prevails in most of her work with a relief so skilfully applied. 


Tychiades. By Alexander Dickeson. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
—Mr. Dickeson may please himself by describing his “ Tale of the 
Ptolemies ” as a translation from an original of the third century 
B.C.; but it would have been well to invent a better name than 
“ Ornithovius ” for an unknown author of that date. We are 
introduced to a quite bewildering number of persons, Egyptians, 
Greeks, Jews, and so forth. Now and then we come on a familiar 
name, and do not always find it exactly used. So at a great 
banquet given by Ptolemy to his Court we read that Philetas was 
placed near Hecataeus, the polished and profound historian. But 
what Hecataeus was this? There was a Hecataeus of Miletus 
circa 500 B.C., and another, sometimes confounded with him, 
of Abdera; but as the latter was with Alexander the Great in 
334 B.C., he is not likely to have been ata banquet in 280. If 
Mr. Dickeson, or “ Ornithovius,” had been content with a more 
moderate display of erudition, of which he has a fair share, he 
would have done better. The story scarcely interests us, but 
there are some effective scenes. 


My Poor Relations. By Maarten Maartens. (Constable and 





Co. 6s.)—If any one wishes to see almost unmitigated squalor, 
let him look at these “Stories of Dutch Peasant Life.” 
“Almost,” we say, because there is a little relief here and 
there,—it is very little and very rare. Here is a specimen of 
what Herr Maarten Maartens provides for the delight of his 
readers. Old Lobbers has two half-sisters. Lisbeth is in the 
poorhouse, but comes out every Sunday to have dinner with her 
brother, paying twopence, supplied, it would seem, by tho 
authorities, for the treat; Maria he supports at home. The gist 
of the story is that, when Lobbers loses a florin from his wages 
by being put in the second class of labourers, he and his wife 
give Lisbeth indigestible food, which kills her, as they expect, 
and get the vacant place for Maria. We have writers here who 
produce, and apparently find it worth their while to produce, 
this kind of thing; but they cannot “hold a candle” to their 
Dutch rival. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





TWO BOOKS ABOUT AUSTRIA. 

A Keystone of Empire. By the Author of “The Martyrdom of 
an Empress.” (Harper and Brothers. 7s. 6d.)—The writer of 
this hook would seem to have been very much behind the scenes, 
and to have received information from others who have enjoyed 
the same privilege. Was there, we wonder, a shorthand writer 
near ready to take down the conversations that we find given 
in full as they took place between the Archduchess Sophia 
and the Emperor Ferdinand on pp. 58-71, and between the 


Archduchess and her son, with the intervention of the 
Empress Maria Anna, on pp. 93-110? (These were lead- 
ing.up to the abdication which placed Franz-Josef on 


the throne.) The classical historians put speeches into the 
mouths of distinguished persons, but Thucydides and Xenophon, 
Livy and Tacitus, are nothing to the author of A Keystone of 
Empire. It must not be supposed that there are no facts in the 
volume. Facts there are; still, we wish that they had been 
put in a less romantic setting. For, indeed, the personality 


of the Austrian Emperor is a very remarkable one. In one 
of the endless competitions which are meant to attract 
the public, readers of a well-known journal were asked 


to name the greatest living statesman. There were various 
names, but no one thought of the Austrian Emperor. This side 
of life is not forgotten here; but it is not set out as we should 
like to see it. Possibly the author does not feel equal to the task; 
it might be urged with force that the time is not come. The 
personal element predominates; on this subject much of great 
interest is told us. The book would have been more useful if it 
had been furnished with either an index ora table of contents. 
There are writers who give us both, and they do not miss their 
reward from the critics. Along with this book we may mention 
a very interesting volume, Austro-Hungarian Life in Town and 








A man is hanged; a wife of a year’s standing dies in ! 


Country, by Francis H. E. Palmer (G. Newnes, 3s. net). The 
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chief subject is, of course, the social life of the people—we should 
rather say, the peoples—which go to make up that very complex 
entity, the Austrian Empire. Incidentally it illustrates in a very 
striking way the difficulties of the Emperor’s position. Never had 
a charioteer such a team to drive! One of the many perplexities 
is the want of a really satisfactory ruling class. Let any one 
read what Mr. Palmer has to say on this topic, and he will see 
what is meant. But anomalies of every kind abound in this 
strange microcosm. What would be said anywhere else of a Roman 
Catholic priest arranging with a Protestant schoolmaster that the 
latter should instruct boys and girls preparing for their first 
Communion ! 








TEN ORATIONS OF CICERO. 

Marcus Tullius Cicero: Ten Orations. Edited by Richard 
Alexander von Minckwitz. (Macmillan and Co. 7s.)—This is 
an excellent and eminently “ practical” book by an experienced 
Latin teacher in New York. It consists of the text of ten of the 
best and best known of the orations of Cicero and the letters to 
his wife, with introductions, notes, illustrations, and vocabulary. 
Mr. Minckwitz can write a clear, crisp style, as when he 
describes the weakness and strength of Cicero:—“ Imaginative, 
emotional, pure in thought and upright in purpose, over-con- 
fident of his ability, childishly vain of his achievements, morbidly 
sensitive to every breath of criticism, he broke where an un- 
imaginative man would not have bent, and failed pitifully where 
a less scrupulous man would have triumphed gloriously. His 
strength lay in his inherent patriotism, his absolute incorrupti- 
bility, his marvellous persuasive eloquence, and his superior 
administrative ability.” The vocabulary is full, but not over- 
done; the notes are concise and to the point ; in every respect this 
edition of Cicero is one that can be recommended for the use of 
students. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. | 





The Log of a Cowboy. By Andy Adams. (Constable and Co. 
6s.)—This is a very truthful, and at times picturesque, record of 
the cowboy’s life on the trail. It describes a great drive of cattle 
from Brownsville, on the Texas shores of the Gulf of Mexico, to 
the Blackfoot Agency in Montana, where the cattle were turned 
over to fulfil a million-pound contract for beef. It is in its way a 
painstaking, patient record, too minute, perhaps, and at times 
holds the reader with some stirring situation. To many it will 
appear dull, though the writer has considerable command of 
language; but we have felt that we get to know the individual 
cowboys and their way of telling a story, and rejoiced even in 
the details, knowing them to be but a part of a very striking 
picture. The story of a stampede and the tremendous work it 
entails on the whole “ outfit ” is alone worth reading, and scarcely 
less fascinating is the recital of the unsuccessful attempt to drive 
the herd across the waterless desert. For an absolutely true account 
of a cowboy’s life we can cordiaily recommend this book.—— 
Ranching with Lords and Commons. By John R.Craig. (William 
Briggs.)—The greater portion of this book is devoted to the 
story of the Oxley Ranch in Alberta. Mr. Craig is a very 
straightforward, plain-speaking cattleman, and his narrative and 
tone are refreshingly rous. He is never offensive, but he 
never spares those who fall below his standard. Incorporated 
with these more personal and private chapters are descriptions of 
short trips and the life of the ranching community in the North- 
West. Mr. Craig has no great pretensions to literary form, but 
his book is very wholesome reading, and we do want the honest, un- 
varnished truth about these big syndicates, cattle or otherwise. 
Cattle-owners may derive some valuable hints from Mr. Craig’s, 
that is to say, the manager’s, view of these big ranches held by 
non-resident owners. 











‘ 


From Paris to New York by Land. By Harry de Windt. (G. 
Newnes. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. de Windt had had experience before of 
making by land journeys which ordinary men are content to make 
by sea. But even then he could hardly have expected the hard- 
ships which he had to endure. His journey across Siberia was 
probably as tough a piece of work as any traveller, a few Arctic 
explorers possibly excepted, has ever gone through. The figures 
which he supplies in an appendix show this clearly enough without 
the details, somewhat wearisome, it must be confessed, of suffering 
through cold and hunger. From Paris to Moscow, and from 
Moscow to Irkutsk, he had the railway (5,800 miles), travelling 
for the last 4,000 miles at the very modest rate of }d. per mile. 


Then the hardships began, working up to a climax in the 1,500 











miles from Nijni-Kolymsk to Behring Straits. These were accom- 
plished with dogs,—the expedition started with sixty-four and 
arrived with nine. The animals employed in the 3,963 miles from 
Irkutsk to Nijni-Kolymsk were: 808 horses, 887 reindeer, 
and 50 dogs. It is clear that non cuivis contingit to 
make such a journey; but it is not a case which moves 
a poor man to envy. There is much that is curious in Mr. 
de Windt’s narrative; the most valuable part is what he has to 
say about the condition of the political exiles. The truth seems 
to lie between the two extremes, or rather both extremes are 
true. Some are well off; others are in a worse condition than 
any other human beings. On the whole, the impression made by 
Russian methods and habits is not a favourable one. One of the 
traveller’s experiences is not without a certain suggestion for 
ourselves. His rifles, revolvers, and ammunition were seized at 
the frontier, and this though he hada permit. When the fiscal 
reformers provide us with a similar system we also shall have to 
bear this kind of thing. How a nation that has grown up in 
almost absolute freedom in such matters will endure it is worth 
considering. 


Buy English Acres. By C.F. Dowsett. (The Author, Winkle- 
bury, Basingstoke. 10d. post-free.)—Mr. Dowsett, whose book, 
“Land: its Attractions and Riches,” is probably within the 
memory of many of our readers, briefly states in the fifty-odd 
23 of this pamphlet the main reasons why people in making 
investments should think of land. We shall not attempt to 
epitomise what is itself an epitome. Let our readers contrast 
with the facts which it gives—to look at the pure business aspect 
only—the statistics of industrial and other companies. More 
money has been lost in these affairs, partly from over-capitali- 
sation—a fine word for a disreputable practice—partly from 
blundering, partly from sheer swindling, than would have bought 
the whole of the land of England. Mr. Dowsett, who is not at 
all limited in his views to the financial aspect of the question, 
has our warmest sympathy. 








W. M. Thackeray. By G. K. Chesterton and Lewis Melville. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. net.)—This is one of the “ Bookman 
Biographies,” and is as conspicuous as the “Tennyson” lately 
noticed in these columns for the number and excellence of its 
illustrations. This is, and should be kept as, the strong point-of 
these little books. As to the biographical part, we should be 
content with something simpler than what is here provided for 
us. Mr. Chesterton’s magniloquent essay is out of place. It 
requires nothing less than a folio adequately to house such 
grandeurs as “it may be questioned whether it is good for a 
people excitedly to articulate their own inarticulate disposition,” 
and “the immeasurable and almost unbearable emotion that is 
involved in the mere fact of human life.” Mr. Chesterton has 
had something less than six small quarto pages allotted to him, 
and he discourses in this fashion about Man in general, and 
Snglish Man in particular. 


Eton in 1829-1830. By T. K.Selwyn. (John Murray. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—T. K. Selwyn, younger brother of Lord Justice Selwyn 
(Senior Classic, 1828) and Bishop G. A. Selwyn, of New Zealand 
and Lichfield (Second Classic, 1831), was at Eton from 1826 to 
1830, when he won the Newcastle Scholarship. He distinguished 
himself at Cambridge by winning the Greek Ode Medal and the 
Craven Scholarship and the Senior Chancellor’s Medal,—he was too 
ill to attempt the Tripos. An enthusiastic “ wetbob,” he amused 
himself by writing in Thucydidean Greek a narrative of the doings 
of the boats, along with other cognate matters. This narrative 
now, after a lapse of seventy-odd years, sees the light, Dr. 
Warre editing, translating, and annotating it. And a very 
curious bit of work it is, an extraordinary performance for a 
boy, not so much for any special excellence of style as from the 
remarkable command of the language implied. TT. K. Selwyn 
must have had his Greek at his fingers’ ends to write so fluently 
on a subject so much out of the usual classical line. Perhaps the 
finest example of style is in the description of the melancholy 
aspect of Eton as contrasted with its usual gaiety (the occasion 
was the death of George IV.); the most sustained effort is the 
argument—Dr. Warre compares it to the Melian controversy— 
with Mr. Coleridge, a master, on the Oppidans coming into the 
Lower River. Coleridge did not intend to be “shirked.” He 
would go down to Upper Hope, and he goes on: éxet tobs yoRiévas 
év oxage: mAare? Kal Aclw aypetow, kat was 5 mapepxduevos KAaUo ETAL. 
But what a place Eton was with its lack of discipline, drinking, 
and betting ! 


Authentic Portraits of Mary Queen of Scots. By Lionel Cust. 
(John Murray. £3 3s, net.)—Mr. Cust bases this treatise on, the 
researches of the late Sir George Scharf. He finds reasons for 
modifying some of that distinguished critic’s conclusions, and 
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has certainly advanced the whole question considerably. Whether 
the last word has yet been said is doubtful. There is still 
an intermediate class of “supposed” portraits between the 
“authentic” and the “false,”—we use Mr. Cust’s phraseology. 
The “authentic” number twenty-seven (including the trial and 
execution scenes) (not valuable, of course, from the “portrait” 
point of view) ; the “supposed” three; and the “false” three. It 
must be owned that the second and third classes give more 
attractive representation than most of the genuine pictures. The 
likenesses of Mary as Dauphiness and Queen are almost plain. 
The prettiest woman in the whole set is XXVIII. (from the Hard- 
wicke House Collection). But then we are told that this has been 
so much repainted that we can form no conclusions from it. It 
may be said that we have got so far as this: that the general 
features of Mary, the colour of her hair and of her eyes, and the 
contour of the face, are known. But where lay the fascination of 
her face—and there have been few faces that kad an equal 
fascination—still remains an unexplained mystery. But that 
Mr. Cust has done all that is possible we do not doubt. This is a 
very beautiful and interesting book. 

Marriage and Marriages. By E. C. Harvey-Brooks. (Longmans 
and Co. 5s.)—This is an excellent book, full of good feeling and 
good sense. It is largely, we are given to understand, the outcome 
of personal experience, and the observations and conclusions which 
it sets forth are illustrated by examples from actual life. Having 
said so much, we are inclined to leave the book to the judgment 
of our readers. The subject is obviously one where criticism, 
other than of the most general kind, is out of place. But we 
would specially commend the chapter headed “ King and Queen.” 
The writer quotes at the beginning St. Paul’s maxim, “ Wives, 
submit yourselves unto your own husbands,” and contrasts with it 
these words from a recent book : “ Should a wife obey her husband ? 
Certainly not!” Without doubt this is a great difficulty in 
modern life. Womanisina very different position from that which 
she occupied in St. Paul’s time. Any sensible man will recognise 
this, and will modify accordingly in practice the application of 
the principle. Still, the principle must remain. There must be 
in the last resort the power for one of the two partners to say 
the final word. If there is not, the institution cannot survive. 





We commend to our readers an excellent little anthology, True 
to the Flag: Soldiers’ Poems, compiled by E. C. Ommaney 
(Routledge and Sons, 1s. net). 


New Enprirrons.—The “Oxford Miniature Edition of Shake- 
speare” (H. Frowde, 3s. 6d. the set) is in three volumes, containing 
respectively The Tragedies, The Comedies, The Histories, Poems, 
and Sonnets. They are edited by Mr. W. J. Craig, M.A., who has 
furnished each volume with a glossary. The three volumes, 
which are printed on the admirable India paper, measure each 
(about) 4in. by 3 in. by 1in.,and weigh together just over a pound. 
A more convenient edition could scarcely, we imagine, be con- 
trived.——In the “ Red Letter Library ” (Blackie and Son, 2s. 6d.) 
we have The Imitation of Christ, with an Introduction by H. C. 
Beeching, M.A. The Homes and Haunts of Luther. By John 
Stoughton, D.D. Revised and Edited by C. H. Irwin, M.A. 
(R.T.S. 2s. 6d.)—The book has received additional value from 
Mr. Irwin’s editorial care. The frontispiece is the striking 
portrait of the Reformer by Lucas Cranach. Luther must have 
laid a strict injunction on the painter to give every wrinkle-—— 
The Chronicles of a Clay Farm, by “Talpa” (Chandos Wren 
Hoskyns) (R. Brimley Johnson, 3s. 6d. net), first published 
between fifty and sixty years ago, but not by any means out of 
date.——A volume of the “York Library” (same publisher, 
2s. 6d. net) is The Bagman’s Story (from “ The Pickwick Papers Ay 
with Ary Scheffer’s portrait of Dickens for frontispiece. 











MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for January :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, the Lnglish Illustrated 
Magazine, the Empire Review, the Strand Magazine, Harper's 
Magazine, the New Liberal Review, the Geographical Journal, the 
Windsor Magazine, the Open Court, Lippincott’s Magazine, Cassier’s 
Magazine, Wilshire’s Magazine, Cassell’s Magazine, the Sunday 
Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the United Service Magazine, the 
Month, the Boy's Own Paper, Travel, the Girls Reaim, Harmsworth’s 
Magazine, Public Works, the Connoisseur, the Architectural Review, 
the Wide World Magazine, the Smart Set, the Educational Review, 
Nature Notes, Chambers’s Journal, the Woman at Home, the 
Cornhill Magazine, the Quiver, the School World, the Journal 
of Education, the Expository Times, the Girl's Own Paper, 
Animal Life, Scribner's Magazine, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Maga- 
zine of Art, Temple Bar, Good Words, Mothers in Council, the 
Parenis’ Review, the Hilbert Journal, the Liberty Review, the 

















Atlantic Monthly, the Gentleman’s Magazine, the Commonwealth, 
Knowledge, the Expositor, the Treasury, the Author, the Play 
Pictorial, the World's Work, Our Poultry, the Lady's Realm, 
the Popular Science Monthly, the Indian Magazine, the Delineator, 
the Leisure Hour, the Studio, the Lamp, the North American 
Review, the Sunday Strand, the Burlington Magazine, Cuassell's 
British Tsles, Part II., Sale Prices, the Playgoer, the Journal of 
the Scottish Meteorological Society, Louis Wain’s Annual, the 
Canadian Magazine, Art, the Art Journal. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
a. 


Boothby (G.), The Lady of the Island, cr 8vo.. .. (Long) 5 0 
Boyle (£.), The Law of Compensation (Lends Ciauses ‘Acts) .. “(W. ‘Clow es) 37/6 
Cameron (Mrs. L.), Remembrance : a Novel, cr 8v0.......ecceeceesseeeeees (Long) 60 
Clifford (J.), The Secret of Jesus : Sermons, cr 8vo ......... ..(8. C. Brown) 3/6 
Davidson (A. B.), Waiting upon God, 8vo.. La(D, &T. Clark) 6/0 
Decisions of the Local Government Board, ‘Collected from all Sources, 8vo 


(Kuight) net 10/6 
Ditchfield (P. H.), Memorials of Old Oxfordshire, Svo......... 


i 
or 


( Bemrose) net 
Dodds (J. M.), A Licensing Guide for Scotland, cr 8vo (W. Blackwood) net 
Douglas (A. H.), Five Sermons, with Biographical Introduction by C. 

Douglas, cr 8vo.... ..(lodder & Stoughton) 
Herring (H. T.), Sterilis: ution of Urethal ‘Instrume: ants, 8vo ...(H. K. Lewis) 
Hill (G. B.), Letters Written by a Grandfather, 16mo ...(S. CG. Brown) net 
Manfield (E.), Peelah: a Tale, cr $vo.. sees eve. ceveveceseessooees (SORMOMBCHEIN) 
Richardson (A. M.), Church Music, er Bv0 .(Longmans) net 
Sington (A.), The Law of Negligence, 8vo . (W. Clowes) 16,0 
Tout (T. F.), A First Book of British "History, er Sy ne (Longmans) 2/6 
Wade (G. H.), A Second-Year French Writer, cr 8vo Rivingtons) 3/6 
Wilkins (W. H.), A Queen of Tears, 2 vols. 8vo..... (Longmans) 36/0 
Winter (J. 8.), Sly Boots: a Novel, cr 8vo sseeeeee(LOng) 6/0 


LIBERTY WINTER SALE. 


COMMENCING 
MONDAY, 
JANUARY 4th. 


PRICED CATALOGUE AND PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY & co Inventors & Memateshonss) Py Baan? Fe 


of Artistic Wares & Fabrics 


Oo S L CE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


“All interested in Life Assurance— and who is not ?— should secure a copy 
of Tur Mutuat’s Report.” —Scottish Critic. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843. RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 
FUNDS ae oe a ae ass ae «. £78,089,283 
INCOME .. .. £15,148,791 
GUARANTEE FUND and DIVISIBLE SURPLUS £13,991,627 
The Mutual Life has paid in Claims and Bonuses £123,223,339, 

Of which over £67,000,000 was paid to living policyholders. 


Send for Annual Report, . just issued. 


POD on 
ASABSS SS 




























Particulars of Policies to meet every requirer rement may be oblained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 
16, 17, & 13 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





FIRE. LIFE, 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS; 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, a pease, Diphtheria, &c.) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0., 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,600,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 4. VIAN, Secretary. 
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The Great 
Annual 
Opportunity. 
HAMPTON S 
GREAT ANNUAL 
CLEARANCE 


JANUARY 4 to 30, 1904. 


Every reader who has, or is about 
to have, occasion to make House 
Furnishing Purchases, should write 
at once for a copy of the Illustrated 
Catalogue G 318 (sent free) of 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 





Whitens the Teeth. 

Prevents Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold_ by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harton 
GARDEN, LoNDON. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
VINOLIA 


isa 
MILD SOAP 
for 
ROUGH WEATHER. 








Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons. 

Quality A. Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 


GLOVES. 
GLOVES. a tks aes for 22s. 6d. 


DEBENHAM Anpd FREEBODY, Wigmore STREET, W. 


GLOVES. 


(Sample pair, 





How 
LEM CoO 
helps 
the Cook. 


Lemco reduces cost: lightens labour : 
enlarges the list of good things: gives 
flavour and distinction to the dishes, 


and secures perfection in cookery. 


(Lemco” is the only genuine Liebig Company’s Extract.) 





THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 


ROYAL 








INSURANCE | yead (1,North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
COMPANY. Offices (28, Lombard St., LONDON. 
TIRE. LIFE. 





TOTAL FUNDS over £12,000,000. 





EPPS'S COCOA 
The Original Cocoa, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Grateful and Comforting. 


EPPS’S COCOA 
BY SPECIAL /DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT) an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 

| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
| application. 


E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 


| Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


Prepared from the 
finest selected Cocoa 
with the natural 
flavour preserved. 


It is far and away the 
most nutritious 
beverage you can take for 
breakfast and supper. 





ZANT 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 6€O., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EO, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—104 Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LOBD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
eo. Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.0O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 
C.S.1, 








AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Pg Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 

uties. Sik Weta 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introductio1 
of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had or 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure. Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value— Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


BROWNING’S 
‘“AXPEB” (Regd.) SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES 


Are COOL, COMFORTABLE, and PRESERVING to the Eyes. 
They are made with the best Axis Cut-Pebble Lenses. 
CUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1né, F.BR.A.S., F.B.MS. 
18th Edition, post-free, ls., from 
JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New ADpDREsS—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


Consultations free. 








“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Pure Wixe.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 
an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B. Griffiths, Ph.D., 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
Because it is GOOD. “Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 
Because it is CHEAP. “A better wine at the price I have never tasted.”—P. S. 
Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 
Because it will IMPROVE by keeping. ‘“ About ten years ago I bought a few 
flasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent.”—E. N. 
18/- per dozen bottles 
- » 4% bottles) 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 


London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 
*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 


Delivered free in London. 








FLINTSHIRE INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 





OLYWELL COUNTY SCHOOL. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 





Applications are hereby invited for the appointment of Head-Master of the 
above Dual School. 
The Head-Master will receive a fixed yearly stipend of not less than £120, 
and also a capitation payment calculated on such a scale, uniform or graduated, 
as may be fixed from time to time by the School Governors with the consent 
of the County Governing Body, at the rate of not less than £1 10s. nor more 
than £3 a year for each Scholar in the School. 
All applicants must have taken a Degree in the United Kingdom. They 
must also state their age and previous experience in educational’ work, and be 
prepared to enter upon their duties forthwith. 
A knowledge of the Welsh language is desirable. 
The applicant appointed must carry out, and be subject to, all the provisions 
of the scheme, copies of which will be supplied by the undersigned free on 
application. 
Candidates canvassing directly or indirectly will be disqualified. 
Applications endorsed ‘‘ Head-Master Holywell County School,” accompanied 
by 25 copies of three recent testimonials, are to be sent to me, the undersigned, 
by not later than the 15th of January, 1904, 
Dated this 23rd day of December, 1903. 
THOS. I. OLLIVE, 
Clerk of the County Governing Body. 





| €x Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 


PRADE-1UA1.5. 


County Offices, Mold, 
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CHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


Theservices of ASSISTANT TEACHERS qualified to teach the subjects set 
out in Schedule V. of the New Code of the Board of Education, and specially 
qualified to teach subjects named below, are required at the following Pupil 
Teachers’ Schools :— 

Sex of Special 


School, Assistant. Qualifications. 
Southwark P.T. School, Southwark Park 2 Manor Woman French or Latin 


Stepney Pi. School, Trafalgar § : § Music (both not 
tepney P.T. School, Trafalgar Square, § Music (both nota- 

Stepney, E. gar Savers} Woman — tions) & English 

Salary—Man, £150 per annum, rising by annual increments of £5 to £200. 
Woman. £130 per annum, rising by annual increments of £5 to £165. 

Applications to be made on Form 40 P. T., on which, with other information, 
copies only of three testimonials must be given. A copy of this Form can be 
obtained from the Clerk of the Board. If a written application is made for 
one, it must be accompanied by a stamped and addressed ee ge or wrapper. 
~ Applications must be received by the CLERK of the Board, School Board 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C., by or before the first post on 
Monday, January 18th, 1904. 

Applicants who applied for the recently advertised vacancies for Assistants 
in the Board’s Pupil Teachers’ Schools can have the Form 40 P. T. they then 
submitted placed before the Committee cn informing the Clerk of the Board 
by or before the first post on Monday, January 18th, 1904. 

All communications on the subject of this notice should be marked outside 
«P. T. Schools.” 

Candidates from the country invited to attend the Committee will be allowed 
third-class return railway fare to London or other reasonable travelling 
expenses, and, if necessary, hotel expenses not exceeding 10s. a day for two 
days. If application for such payments is made, it must be accompanied by 
receipted vouchers; but if a candidate after being nominated refuses to take up 
the appointment, these expenses will not be allowed. 

Applicants who do not receive, on or before January 23rd, 1904, a summons 
to attend before the Committee will understand that they have not been 
included in the list of candidates to be seen by the Committee, and will not 
be further communicated with. 


h ernaiis O F i. ¥Y DR P OO ak: 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

















Copy oF ADVERTISEMENT. 

A Head-Master is required for the Boys’ Schools of the Liverpool Institute 
im succession to Mz. W. C. Fletcher, M.A., who has been appointed Chief 
Inspector of Secondary Schools under the Board of Education. 

The Liverpool City Council has accepted from the Trustees of the Liverpool 
Institute the gift of that Institution, together with its valuable property. 

The appointment of a Head-Master will be made by the Liverpool Education 
Committee on the present occasion, pending the constitution of a Board of 
Governors of the Institute. 

The Salary offered is £1,000 per annum. 

The Head-Master will be required to devote the whole of his time to the 
direction and superintendence of the Educational arrangements of the Schools, 
and to teach personally only so far as in his judgment may be necessary to and 
consistent with the efficient discharge of those duties. 

The Head-Master will not be allowed to take boarders. 

The engagement of the Head-Master will be subject to termination by six 
months’ notice on either side. 

A printed copy of particulars as to duties and conditions of appointment 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. HAROLD WHALLEY, Mount Street, 


: . taalaniainatearter COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
a (ONIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, January 14th, 1904. The 
College provides instruction for Students preparing for the University of 
London egrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine ; also instruction 
in subjects of General Education. 

There is a Training Department for Teachers, a Hygiene Department, and 
av Art School. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ror COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING, 
(Recognised by the Cambridge Syndicate.) 








Head of the Department—Miss H. ROBERTSON, B.A. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in January and October. 

The SESSION 1904 BEGINS on THURSDAY, January 14th. The Course 
includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching Diplomas 
granted by the Universities of London and-Cambridge held annually in 
December. 

Full particulars on application to Miss ROBERTSON. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

LECTURES will RECOMMENCE after the CHRISTMAS VACATION on 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 6th, 1904. Students entering at this time are 
eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholarships in September next. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London; for the 
Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons; and for the 
Government Medical Services. 

The Special Course for the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINA. 
TION will be resumed on January 6th.—For Calendar and full particulars 
apply to the DEAN or Medical School SECRETARY. 


U DOR HAL L & 0 H 0-0 kL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MABGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. Serer, F.R.S., J. Caurton 
Coxttiys, M.A.,H. E. Maupen, M.A., W. Rippaann, M.A., G. Garcia, R.C.M., 
G. Praprav (Paris Conservatoire), P. Storvine (Leipsic), A. P. Huausyxt, 
TreRRICK Wiliams, C. Jerram, M.A., C. Bouvisr, &c. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4acres. Large gymnasiuin, 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus on application. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
e RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a TRAINING 
COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Boarding and Day Schools; 
Kindergarten. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Boarding Fees, 60 gs. a year. 
—haale PRINCIPAL, i 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 

SHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern 
Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, Hockey Grounds. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 13th. Moderate Terms,—Prospectus ou 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 





























Liverpool, to whom applications, endorsed ‘‘ Head-Mastership,” giving par- 
ticulars of age, qualifications, and experience, together with 50 printed copies 
of the application, including copies of not more than six testimonials, must be | 
sent not later than the 30th January, 1904. (Original testimonials must not be | 
sent.) 

Canvassing of the Directors of the Liverpool Institute, Members of the City 
Council, or of the Education Committee, will disqualify Candidates. 

EDWARD R. PICKMERE, 
Town Clerk. 


December 23rd, 1903. 
RESHAM LECTURESHIP ON DIVINITY. 


A VACANCY having occurred in the Gresham Lectureship on Divinity by 
the resignation of the Rev. Prebendary Bevan, I am directed to give Notice 
that Candidates for the appointment must, deliver applications in writing, 
accompanied by copies of three testimonials, to me on or before the 23rd day 
of January, 1904, 

The age of Candidates must not exceed 50 years, and the appointment of 
Lecturer will be for one year only from the date of such appointment. 

Personal canvassing will not be permitted, 

Particulars of the duties of the office may be obtained from me. 

By Order, 
JOHN WATNEY, 
Clerk to the Gresham Committee. 








Mercers’ Hall, 23rd December, 1903. 

RISTOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE.—The Com- 
J mittee REQUIRE, by February Ist, if possible, the services of an 
ASSISTANT-MASTER at the PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE. A Graduate 
preferred, trained or otherwise experienced. In addition to the usual subjects 
of the Pupil Teachers’ Course, the Master appointed should be especially strong 
in Mathematics. Commencing salary £120, rising by annual increments of £10 
to £150.—Application forms, which must be received at this office before noon 
on January 18th, 1904, may be obtained by sending a stamped addressed fools- 
cap envelope to the SECRETARY, Guildhall, Bristol. December 21st, 1903. 


AKEFIELD HIGH 8 0:H 0.0:L. 


GOOD HOUSE MISTRESS REQUIRED for Boarding Houses of 
above School. 
Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


7AL_ D’ARNO, STREATHAM, S.W.—SCHOOL for 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Individual care. Special advantages 

for Music and Languages. Good Teachers for all subjects. Bracing situation. 

Tennis, hockey field. References kindly permitted to Lord and a Shuttle- 

worth, A. Hopkinson, K.C., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of the Victoria University 

of Manchester, Lady Seale, Mrs. Boger, Mrs. Rippingall, and other parents.— 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss HUMMEL. 











eS — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
_4_ SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages, The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 

MIDDLESEX (103 miles from London).—Beautiful country. Education 

on modern lines, Principals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A., Owen’s College; Miss 

SHORE, Historical Tripos, Newnham College ; Miss B. SHORE, Medieval and 
Modern Languages Tripos, Girton College. 


RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Aim: To educate for home and social life. Motto: ‘‘ To 

foilow right.’’ Curriculum: On modern lines with a view to cultivate self- 

resource. Gymnasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean 
of Norwich.—Address, ‘‘L.,” Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Sirpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E.H. WHISHAW. 














OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON. 
} A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1904. 
The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 
£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 


OLLAND PARK, W.—A Superior, Old-Established 
HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Special Advantages for Music, Art, 
Languages, International History and Literature. Educational System aims 
at individual culture and self-government of the highest type. Visits made 
to Museums, Art Galleries, Concerts. Field for Tennis, Cricket, Hockey. 
Lessons in Riding, Fencing, Swimming.—For Prospectus, apply “B. S.,” 
clo J. E. May, 68 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


JIASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 


‘4 Class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals, the Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


2) ASTBOURNE.—_TWO VACANCIES occur in high-class 
§'J LADIES’ SCHOOL. Beautiful residence close to sea and downs. 
Excellent modern education and individual care. Field for hockey and cricket. 
The School is highly recommended. Fees, 60 guineas.—For Prospectus apply 
“M. O.,” care of J. E. May, 68 Fleet Street, London. 














LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

/ for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D’Arey Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &¢.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


RIGHTON, W.— LADIES’ SCHOOL. Est. 1850, 
RECOGNISED by the BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
GIRTON HOUSE, 2 and 3 Walsingham Mansions. 
Beautifully situated on sea front. Modern Languages, Orchestra, Swimming, 
Riding, Hockey, Dressmaking, Cooking Classes. Mod. Fees. 29 





\ TIMBLEDON ART COLLEGE for LADIES, recently 

removed to a large House near Wimbledon Hill, Combines a Home 
for Students with an Art School under London Masters. Classes for Drawing, 
Painting, Landscape Sketching, Modelling, Design ; also Embroidery.—Apply 





to LADY RESIDENT, 





— DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Princivals of Bedford & Holloway Colleres. and others. 
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" \ aaieaiadiaa EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


Recognised by Government as a Training College for Secondary Teachers. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for tlie Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 





SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured, Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
playing-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 
Fees £100. A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For Pros- 
pectus and terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 





UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
of limited means, It offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern 
education. The buildings are situated on high ground, and occupy au 
exceptionally healthy position. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gyin- 
uasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, and a playing-field, Hees £40 
to £45.—For particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, Mrs. HOCKLY, Uplands 
School, Archery Road, St. Leonards, 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 

_ Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracinz 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. FE. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Kidding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS. _ Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. 

Boarding House: 2 CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
House-Mistress: Miss WEDDERBURN. 
The NEX'T TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, January 25th. 























ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 

ful climate; great advantages for-aecquiring French; 

sident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—I'cr Lilustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS is strongly 

aC ENDED by the Rev. B. BARING-GQOULD, late Vicar of 
ackheath, ealthy situation uear London. Careful Christian 
4 gh education on modern li at advantages offered 
also for eldcr girls wishing to continue special subjects. Excellent /’rofessors. 
Good field and k ‘or games, tennis, &c.—Box 13, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


HE GRAMMAR SCHOOL for GIRLS, ROCHESTER. 


PUPILS attending this School can be RECEIVED as BOARDERS at 
“REVINE,” BOLEY HILL, ROCHESTER.—For terms, &c., apply to 
Miss BALE. 


LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 
near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, kc. Good modern 
education; excellent Professors.—Box 8, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


AIR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
L) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old, Resident trained nurse. Tlustrated Prospectus on application. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of ‘ngland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
i y locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tenuis,—Principals, 
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Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 
Nie FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 
William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mfrs. 
gwick, &. MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 
‘or information apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER. 
Gee PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO. LTD. 
CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 
BOARDING-HOUSES licensed by the Council. 
Miss DINGWALL, 23 Larkhall Rise, Clapham, S.W. 
3. JAMES, Methven, South Side, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. FREDERIC WOODHOUSE, S. James’, 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. CLEVELAND, Westbury, West Side, Clapham Common. 
Prospectuses and further particulars can be obtained from the SECRETARY 
of the School or from the Head of each House. 
IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SOHOOL COQ. 
BLACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WEMYSS ROAD, 8.E. 
Head-Mistress—Miss . GADESDEN, Girton College, Cambridge. 


Boarding-Houses licensed by the Council :— 
39 Lee Park, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss M. Haig Brown. 
5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss E. James. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application for admission may be obtained at 
the Scnool, or from the HOUSE-MISTRESSES, 


ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams, ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 


t for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 








S M O N I C ea = 
* TADWORTH, SURREY. 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 
‘ Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduatesand Language 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to need. 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out o, 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 
Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 1l4rn, 1904, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educatec 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and system: 
taught, including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


EDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 LANSDOWNE ROAD, BEDFORD. (Ling’s Swedish Systez.) 

Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this College to 

become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. The course of traiu- 

ing extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on 

the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Danciug, 
Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


MXHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
W.—Chairman of Committee: Sir W. MATHER, M.P. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. 
MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A.— 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
Students are prepared for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and 
for the University of Cambridge Teachers’ Examination; and Special Classes 
are held in subjects required for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 cach, tenable for two years 
at the Institute, are offered annually to Students who have passed certain recog- 
nised Examinations.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals : Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in higbest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds, Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


__ §T, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
sy *- LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 


(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS. 
here are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 


Colonies. 
Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, January 22nd. 


T. MICHAEL’S HALL, HOVE, SUSSEX.—HIGH- 
CLASS RESIDENT SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Recognised by Board of 
Education. Principal, Miss Ida Farnell (formerly of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford; First-class University Honours). Highly qualified staff. London 
masters. Special attention paid to Music and Modern Languages. Large weekly 
Orchestra. Modern premises built for school. Single bedrooms. Large 
class-rooms. Hockey-field and tennis-courts surrounding house. Riding, 
swimming, &c. Careof health. No over-pressure.—Prospectus on application. 
NDIVIDUAL TUITION for UNIVERSITY, ARMY, 
and LAW EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES, M.A., 1st Class 
Classical Tripos Scholar, Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Mr. OLDER- 
SHAW, M.A., History Scholar, Christ Church, Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS 
and provide Special Instruction for all the above Examinations at COPTHILL, 
BURGH HEATH, SURREY, a healthily situated house near London. Golf, 
&c.—Particulars on application. 




















For girls from seven years of age. 














BSOLUTE INDIVIDUAL TUITION. Six Tutors for 
ih about 12 Pupils. Staff includes a Senior Optime, a Classical Scholar, a 
Science Exhibitiouer, and a Classical Honoursman. See Prospectus for Suc- 
cesses (PREVIOUS FAILURES), fees (very moderate), Press notices, parents’ 
testimonials, pastimes. London 3 hours.—RECTOR, Combe Florey, Taunton. 





i OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 
LL W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations, Very 
healthy climate; golf links. Highest references given and required. One 
vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 

Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, uear Lewes. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME 
with skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
gravel soil: very healthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


JPEV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 
ib Vicarage, Petersfield, CAN TAKE TWO PUPILS. Bracing country; 
large grounds; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Backward boys 
under 18 preferred. French and Conversational German. University Entrance 














PiCKAKD (Class. Trip.), Newnkam Uoll., Camb. Highest references, 


and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; etficient supervision, 
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B ea! a CO Ot th ee a 
A First-Grade Public School, "stonding on high ground. 
President: The Right Hon. the EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY, EK.P., P.C. 


Head-Master, A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., M.A. (Oxon),* F.S.A., 
late Assistant-Master and House-Master at Clifton College. 

Upper and Junior Schools—Classical and Modern Sides. Army and Navy 
and London Matriculation Classes, 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, January 22nd, 1904, on which 
day an Entrance Examination will be held. One or more Exhibitions will be 
awarded at this Examination if Candidates are of sufficient merit. 

For Prospectus apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


.4 








——-— 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER 
Patrox—H.M, KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors,Agriculturists, intending Colonists,&¢, 
Farming and Mevensanars Branch. Estate and Forestry Branch, 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSI N BEGINS TUESDAY, February 2nd. 


ae i De ae COLLEGE, KENT 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H..H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 

Public School Life and Education, with special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations, Recent Honours ‘include: Classical Scholarship, Oxford; 
Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘ Britannia,’ to Naval Clerkships, &e. 
NEXT TERM JANUARY 15th. —Apply to Rev. The HEAD-MAS1TEk, or 
to the SECRE TARY, : 32 Sackville Street, London, W. 








For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of R 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


Noi YE RSET YY OOF Dre ae. Ae. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
Du en Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urbam 








ORKSHIRE COAST. —PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for BOYS.—M.A. Oxon, (Honours), 10 years’ experience, Opening New 
School, offers special opportunity of individual attention (practically private 
tuition) at moderate (school) fees. Present accommodation limited to 6 
Boarders. Healthy and bracing locality. Highest refs.—Prospectus on 
application. WEST HOLME, FILEY, 
4 LSTED ‘RECTORY, ‘PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. A. S. PAGET MOFFATT, MA. Oxon., RECEIVES about a 
dozen BOYS between the ages of 8 and 14 to prepare for the Public Schools and 
the Royal Navy ; individual tuition ; very successful. Delightful country home, 
large grounds for games, &c. ; ponies for riding.—Particulars on application. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE— 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 22np, 1904, Moderate fees. 
Strong Staff of University men in High Honours. Rich Foundation. Valuable 
Scholarships tenable at the School and Universities. A few VACANCIES in 
the Head-Master’s House.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus to Rev. C. F. 
HUTTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSE'TSHIRE.—Public 
School for Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, &c., con- 
ducted on Church of England principles. Best Secular Education. Junior 
House recently opened. Governors: HE. 8. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops 
of Durham and Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and ‘Peterborough, Prebendary 
‘Webb-Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


i aie COLLEGE, vidi WOLVERHAMPTON. 
COMMERCIAL AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 
Situation High and Healthy. 
Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, Workshops, yy 
For all particulars, apply to HEAD. MASTER or SECRETA 
ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


O. 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 

W.—Mr. GEORGE EGERTON’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

BOYS. (Recognised by Board of Education.) Gymnastics, military drill, and 
football. HOLIDAY CLASS BEGAN DECEMBER 30th. 


























ERCER’S SCHOOL, HOLBORN CIRCUS, EC. 


The NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on TUESDAY, January 19th, 1904. New 
boys will be entered on Monday, January 18th, 1904. Tuition Fee £10 10s, 
@ year. 

Tor particulars, apply to Sir JOHN WATNEY, Mercer’s Hall, E.C., or to 
Rev. Dr. Scott, Head-Master at the School. 


YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX— 

Messrs. H. E. STEWART, Mathematical Honours, Queens’ Coll., Cam- 
bridge, and A. W. FOX, Classical Exhibitioner, Exeter Coll., Oxford, and 
Licencier és Lettres (Honours), University of France, with Staif of Resident 
Masters, Prepare a limited number of Pupils of good family and character 
for Oxford, Cambridge, and the Services. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
GUARANTEED. Country house, healthy surroundings, 12 miles from sea, 
—Prospectus, references,and particulars on application. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION held every term, 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised LG # the Governors, 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSA 
SPRING TERM BEGINS JAN UARY 18th, 1904, 


RESHAWM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


Public School on Modern Lines. New New Buildings, including Laboratories, 
opened September 30th, 190U 
For Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


T. OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL FOUNDATION. 

BOYS’ SCHOOL, TOOLEY STREET, S.E.—Head-Master, W. G. RUSH- 
BROOKE, Esq., M.L. Entrance Examination January 12th, 1904. TERM 
COMMENCES JANUARY 13th. 

GIRLS’ SCHOOL, NEW KENT ROAD, S.E.—Head-Mistress, Miss M. G. 
FRODSHAM, B.A. Entrance Exammation January 12th, 1904 TERM 
COMMENCES JANUARY i3th. 

Forms of application and particulars may be obtained from the CLERK to 
the Governors, St. Olave’s Grammar School, Tooley Street, S. 


ADS et -A 5p © ff O © FE. 


The following additions will be Opened Next Term:—Old School (1584) 
Restored and I} "itted as Reading Room and Museum. A large Gymnasium 
adjoining the School. A Junior House. . 
Additional Science Rooms and Workshop will be ready next summer. 

The Scholarship Examination is heldin April. There are Leaving Exhibitions 
from the School and 18 Scholarships at Cambridge connected with the School. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th. 


























PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all | 

\j Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing- 

fields, Gymnasium, Carpenter’ s Shop. Good Science Laboratories. Cadet 

Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Schoiarships to Univer- 

sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London Examinations. Entrance 
pone each July.—Apply The BURSAR. 


OVER COLLEGE.—FIVE EXHIBITIONS (£20) for 

Sons of Officers or Clergy, Vacant for Next Term (January 22nd). six 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£25—£60) will be Awarded upon Examination in March.— ,; 
Particulars from Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904.—One 

of £70 per annum, Two of £50, and Minor Scholarships. Examination 

July 26th and 27th. Leaving Scholarships to the Universities.—For particulars 
apply to SECRETARY, Brighton College. 








Boys joining the School in May are eligible, as others. Special Classes for 


| ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 


Fee. JUNIOR *SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding- houses. —Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


rINHE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Umversities. Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 





; healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—¥For 


Prospectus, | apply to Kev. 2. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head- Master, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A First-Grade School for Universities, Army, Navy, and Professional 
Examinations. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS JANUARY 26th.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 





UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
h WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
sions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
5ons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergy men.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


q A LISBSBURY SOHOOL. 


~ FOUR CHAFYN GROVE | : eRe will be AWARDED at 
end of JAN 
For full particulars, ap ply HEAD-MASTER. 

a en eS. BOAO OA, WINDSOR. 
MODERN SCHOOL. Splendid Premises, Laboratories, Workshops. 
SPECIAL CLASSES, ARMY, COOPER'S HILL. 

Numerous Recent Succes ses. 
Head-Master—Rev. C, N. NAGEL, M.A. 


ATHEDRAL SCHOOL, HEREFORD.—A small Public 
School, with large Scholarship Endowment. Moderate terms; large staff 
ot Masters ; Modern and Classic al sides; Boating, Cadet Corps, and regular 
games.—For vacancies in the 3 boarding- “houses, list of successes, &c., apply, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, Hereford. 
r7\RUMPINGTON VICARAGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
The Rev. R. G. BURY (late Scholar Trit Trin. Coll., Camb.) RECEIVES a few 
PUPILS to prepare for University, &c. Special advantages. Highest 
references, 


ARLET HALL, Soh A eR: Or Dd. 
The above well-known School, preparatory for the Public Schools and 
Navy (under the —_ regulations), has been KE-OPENED. 
=XT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22np. 
A. ¥: FERNIE, M.A. (Cantab.), 8. KENNINGTON, M.A. (Cantab.) 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HIERTS.—Preference for | 
BOARDER VACANCIES in January, 1904, given to Boys for Junior 
Houses.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. | 






































ING'’S BSOCHROCOL, WORCHS THE. 


Small Public omen. Numerous Scholarships. Moderate Terms. 
iXT TERM JANUARY 2lst. 
For Prospectus “an Rev. W. Hi. CHAPPEL, M.A., Head-Master. 


EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE, 

near BOURNEMOUTH.—Small Preparatory School for Sons of Gentle- 

men. Moderate terms; splendid situation near the sea; bracing climate. 
G. 1 MEAKIN, Head- Master. 


CC ALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upw ards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncelio), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


RESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
Lindengasse 9, close to the ‘Grosse Garten.’ FRAULEIN M. 
SCHMIDT offers High-class Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
All facilities for acquiring Languages, Music, Painting, &c. The Principal, 
who has resided in England for several years, holdsu Diploma of the Con- 
servatoire of Music, Leipzig. All the comforts and convenience of a modern 
home. The greatest attention paid to the health of the pupils. Numbers 
limited. Large garden. Escort from and to London. Highest references. 

















4 DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, o offered by Ladies (Nor th German and Parisian). 
very branch of ‘accomplishinent. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 


EIDELBERG, GERMANY.—High-Class School for 
Young Ladies. Conducted by Miss PANN EBAKKER and Miss EGTS. 
Beautifully situated ; large garden; playgrounds; careful training—moral, 
mental, and physical ; excellent teaching ; University Lectures attended. Refs. : 
Viscountess Wolseley, Glynde, Sussex ; Dr. Allan Menzies, St. Andrews Univ. 
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OYAL NA WVAL- “COLD EPS HT P-8. 


At the Entrance Examination for H.M.S. ‘ Britannia’ the following Pupils 
from Mr. C. BR. LUPTON, ‘‘The Philberds,” Maidenhead, gained Cadetships 
during the present year :— 


15th oot ove J. Welman,. 
33rd es on R. De’ath. 
86th ove ode in i tea F. Bochmer. 
42nd oes ove ae oan an A. Lewes. 


48rd ane ots me aa os A. T. Glenny. 
45th ove see a as oe C. Boyle. 
a ee om wid ges G. gard. 
57th oi goa =i eA oe R. E. Hollings. 
Mr. C. R. LUPTON has recently MOVED his School from Farnborough 
Park to more convenient School premises, ‘‘THE PHILBERDS,”’ MAIDEN- 


HEAD. p 

Large tepid swimming bath 60 ft. by 30 ft. 

H.™*: ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
e 





MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound technical and general education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions, Several nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 

For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 

NAVAL 


Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R. 
N E W 
CADETSHIPS. 


Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 
SO REM E. 
MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmouts), LTD., 
ROYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS. 
Established 1855. 
PORTSMOUTH.—Camden Buildings. 
LONDON.—21 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
DEVONPORT.—44 Fore Street. 





MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmouts), LTD., have supplied a large 
proportion of the Outfits for Cadets on joining 


THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, 
AND 
H.M.S. ‘BRITANNIA, 
“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 
Parents and Guardians will be forwarded FREE on application to 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Porrsmourn), LTD., 
CAMDEN BUILDINGS, PORTSMOUTH. 


AT ON’S List OF SCHOOLS 
(rors and GIRLs) 
AN TUTORS. 
AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. 
Gives Particulars, Fces, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 
Army, Navy, and University Tutors. 
J. & J. PAVON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
free of charge. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 











UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 





R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


M0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al) 

_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
itd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Tyiform, London.” ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


MYPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 

















Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
ONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited.— 
4 Notice is Hereby Given that the ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY 











“GENERAL MEETING of the London and Westmiusier Bank, Limited, will 


be held at the HEAD OFFICE of the Bank, No. 41 Lothbury, in the City of 
London, on WEDNESDAY, January 2/th next, at one o’clock precisely, for 
the following purposes: : Ant 

(1) To receive the Directors’ Report, declaring a Dividend, and the Profit 
and Loss Account and Balance-sheet for the Half-year ending December 3lst, 
1903, and the Auditors’ Report thereon. 

(2) To approve the election as Directors of Henry Charles Hambro, Esq. (of 
Messrs. C. J. Hambro and Son), Edward Clifton Brown, Esq. (of Messrs. 
Brown, Shipley, and Co.), and Vincent Wodehouse Yorke, Esq., who have 
been appointed by the Goard, in succession to John Nutt Bullen, Esq., John 
Sanderson, Esq., and Ferdinand Marshall Huth, Esq., all deceased. 

(3) To elect three Directors. William Astle, Esq., Otto August Benecke, 
Esq., and Henry John Norman, Esq., retire by rotation; but, being eligible, 
offer themselves for re-election. j 

(4) To elect two Auditors. The present Auditors, Edwin Waterhouse, Esq. 
(of the firm of Messrs. Price. Waterhouse, and Co.), and Alexander Young, 
Esq. (of the firm of Messrs, Turquand, Youngs, and Co.), being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. ; 

(5) ''o transact all such other business as can be transacted at Ordinary 
General Meetings of the Company. J 

December 9th, 1903. A. E. MANN, Secretary. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed, to prepare for the 
Dividend, on January Ist next, and will be reopened on January 5th. ; 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on December 31st will 
be entitled to the Dividend for the current half-year on the number of Shares 
then standing in their respective names, 





ARYNGITIS and the Throat Troubles of all Voice 


Users, can be Permanently Cured by a 
Course of Lessons with 
Mr. EDMUND PAUL, 
Specialist in Modern Scientific Voice Production, and Teacher of Singing. 

Easy Natural Production: no Forcing; no Straining, no Fatigue; full 

Resonant Tone ; clear Enunciation ; absence of Effort ; carrying Power of 

Voice greatly increased. 

Efficacy of teaching demonstrated in a single Lesson. 
Interviews by Appointment. 
40 WIGMORE STREET, W. 


OR SALE, ENCYCLOPADIA' BRITANNICA, 

10th Edition, 35 quarto volum#s, half-morocco; also portable OAK 

BOOKCASE ; £30 cash or instalments; purchased recently for £35.—Address, 
**GENUINE,” care of Streets, 30 Cornhill, E.C, 


RINTING BUSINESS. 


SOLE PARTNER wishes ENERGETIC PRACTICAL PARTNER ; good 
social position preferred ; £2,000 to £3,000; confidential. 
No. 796, ROBERTSON & SCOTT, 25 Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 
e correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 
their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 
on application to Mr. E, KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hili, 
London, E.C. 


(210 10s. SWISS SKATING AND TOBOGGANING 
Tours to Grindelwald or Adelboden. 10 days’ hotel accommodation, 
and return tickets. 
Dr. LUNN’S and Mr. PEROWNE'S CRUISES, 
S.Y. * Argonaut,’ 3,274 tons. 

£21 PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE Cruise. 28 days. Ticket Dover, 
Calais, Marseilles included. February 2nd, 1904. Other Cruises later. 

SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


Bott LINE “ee =" 


























ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS: 


SPECIAL THREE WEEKS’ TOUR TO 
BUSSACO, LISBON, and CINTRA, for £14. 
On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month. 
FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING EMBARKING, LANDING, TRAVELLING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 
For full particulars and other Tours, see special bills —Apply to THE BOOTH 
8.8. CO. (Ltd.), 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; and 30 James St., Liverpoo!. 


tees IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Special Tours from £1 a Day. 
By the Magnificent Mail Steamers of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 





For particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street or 29 Cockspur Street, London. 


ij OOKS WANTED.—Following Prices Offered. Alken’s 

Leicestershire Steeple Chase, 1830, £15; Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities, 
1838 or 1843. £10; Life of Mytton, 1835 or 1837, £8; Hunting Reminiscen 
1843, 30s.; Alken’s Moments of Fancy, 1822, £2; Symonds’ Essays, 189 ; 
Tudor Translations: Montaigne’s Essays, 3 vols., 1892, £5; Adlington’s 
Apuleius, 1893, 25s. ; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1895, £3; Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866, £4; Gamonia, 1837, £3; Tennyson’s In Memoriam, first edition, 
1850, £2; Alken’s Life of a Race Horse, 1848, £10; Rowlandson’s Loyal Volun- 
teers, £20; Comforts of Bath, 1798, £10; Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1848, 
£20; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837, £2; Hunting Casualities, 1850, £4; Edinburgh 
University Magazine, 4 parts, 1871, £2; Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., £5; 
Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869, £3; Alken’s Sporting Repository, 1822, £25. 
Highest prices given for all books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruik- 


shauk, &c. 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 
OOKS WANTED.—If you have any rare book, set of 


books, or library of value to dispose of, you will find it to your advantage 
to communicate with us before disposing elsewhere, no matter what price you 
see offered for them. We pay the best cash prices. Send for our List, free.— 
JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS, Birmingham. 


OOKS PURCHASED.—Gentlemen, Executors, and others 

will find it to their advantage to communicate with us before disposing in 

any other way of a Library or small collection of Books. Competent buyers 

sent any distance. List of Special Wants post-free. Rare Books supplied. State 

wants. Catalogue free—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 

OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 

P DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher’s November Catalogue 

of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature. 

Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wig- 
more Street, London, W. 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Preliminary 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 
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The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of 
towns, especially in hot weather. 





Milk Food, No. 1. Milk Food, No. 2. Malted Food, No. 3. 


From birth to 3 mths. From 3 to6 mths, From 6 mths. & upwards. 





A pamphlet on “ Infant Feeding and Management ” (48 pages) free. 
Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London, E.C. 
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MAPLE & 


LONDON 


MAPLE & CO have the largest selection of 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 


as Easy and Writing Chairs, Writing Tables, 
Bookeases, Escritoires, Bureaus, and other 
appointments, in the World. 


The “RUSSELL” Roll Top Table at £7 7s. 
is the very thing for a busy and oft- 
interrupted LITERARY MAN. 


FURNITURE 


LIBRARY 
MAPLE & 


CO 


PARIS 


£5,000 


WORTH OF 


FOR SALE. 


trated List. 


CO 


Write for Special Ilus- 


6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, 


ey 


THE ASSOCIATION of DIAMOND 


MERCHANTS, Ltd., 


6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDI NGS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 
West End Braneh—68 PICCADILLY. 


“ TIMES” 


SYSTEM OF 


£5,000 


WORTH OF 


SECOND-HAND “ONT#*Y SECOND-HAND 


PAYMENTS. FOR SALE. 
Write for Write for Special Mus. 
Particulars. trated List, 


Please write for Tlustrated Catalogue (L), the 
Finest in the World, 4,000 Illustrations, post-free, 


Note AppREss :— 


LONDON, W.C. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


Specimen number post-free, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Codes: UnicopEe and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telegraphic Address: BoormEn, Lonpon. 


INVESTED 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


FUNDS ...... £50,000,000. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., on application. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. ie 

2 SS BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 





91 ° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91 of 
3 Io repayable on demand. = 2 16 





The BIKKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


lars, post-free. ; : 
Cc. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 


MEDOC © 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found — to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it wii! be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who tike pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret suld in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHUET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
ot 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Centra: Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 3-Bots, 








HISTORICAL CATALOGUE 


of the Printed Editions of 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


in the Library of the British and Foreign 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 
Compiled by 
T. H. DARLOW, M.A., and H. F. MOULE, M.A. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, large paper, 
Bound in dark blue buckram, top edges gilt. 
Vol. I., ENGLISH, now ready. 

This Catalogue exhibits the historical develop- 
ment of the English text, enumerating nearly 1,000 
different editions before A.D. 1800. It gives full 
bibliographical details of every early and important 
edition. 

Vol. Il., OTHER LANGUAGES, 
ready in 1904, 

Price of the two volumes (not sold separately), 

31s. 6d. net. 

Only 500 copies printed, of which 450, numbered 
and signed, are for sale in England and America, 

To be obtained only’ from 
The Publishing Superintendent, 
Bible House, 146 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 






POG: ccascactvvcsceeccesssccs lO 26 0 
Ps fee ee ’ 5 0 
Quarter-Page $13 6 
Narrow Column ‘ 310 0 
Half-Column ........... eneeves 115 0 
Quarter-Column ....... adveese 017 6 
COMPANIES. 
oo EY, re £1414 0 
Pe re eee rere 1212 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inci. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
‘Terms: net. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Including postage to any Yearly. 
part of the United King- 
dom én ove 
Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &c, ove ove 








Half- Quar- 
yearly.  terly. 


£1 86...0143...072 


1126..,0163...08 2 





| BLACKWOOD FOR JANUARY. 


Joun Curtcote,M.P. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 

A Nation at Pray: THE Perit or GAMEs, 

Sitx 0’ THE Kine: A TALE OF THE ISLES. By 
Alfred Noyes. 

Tue Traper oF Last Notcu. By Perceval Gibbon, 


To THE ‘‘Wuote HoG”: aN ALLEGORICAL Opz, 
By Dum-Dum. 


Some Bia Lost Norway Sabtmon. 
Hartley, 

“Satty”: a Strupy. 

HERALDRY. 

Tue APPEARANCES AT THE Buack KNOLL. 

HExBERT SPENCER: A PORTRAIT, 

A TursiIsH Farm. 

Tue Minirary Booxsucur. 

Ricuarp Cospen. 


Musincs Witruovr Metxop.—Mr. Cuamperpar's 
CaMPAIGN—Buinp Faitn AGainsr Practican 
Pouicy—THE FepenaTioN OF THE COLONIES— 
Mr. Disraeti’s Orintion—FrReEE Traps rm 
Men AND Goops—ENGLAND’s EarRLIEst Ext 
GRANTS—HAKLUYT’s ‘*‘ VOYAGES.” 


Tue Ears or Stair. 
WixiiaM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


By Gilfrid W. 


Py Hugh Clifford, C.M.G, 





NOW READY, post-free, 44d. 
“THE BUILDER” 
NEW YEAR’S NUMBER. 


ConTENTS: 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF OLD PARIS, from a fine 
drawing by the late H. W. Brewer ; Council Cham- 
ber, Ducal Palace, Venice; Doorway in a Genoese 
JTfouse and Grotto in Cortile, Palazzo Podesta, 
Genoa, by A. C. Conrade; Illustrations of Old 
London, trom old prints; Detail of Royal College 
| of Science, by Aston Webb, R.A.; the Danaides, 
fountain in the Salon Exhibition, by Jean Hugues, 
Sculptor; the Orleans Railway Station, Paris; 
Empire Furniture at the British Embassy, Paris; 
an Architectural Translation, by the Editor; R.C. 
Cathedral Interior; Decorative Picture, “ Charity.” 
Also the Commencement of a New Series of Articles 
(Student's Column) on ‘‘ Arches,”’ with other in- 
teresting and instructive matter, both literary and 
artistic, 

London: 
THE PUBLISHER OF “THE BUILDER,” 
CATHERIN™ STREET, W.C. 








NOW READY.—1,248 pp., price Gs. 6d. net. 4 
OLIVER & BOYD’S EDINBURGH 
ALMANAC, 1904. 


At the present time when the interest in Fiscal 
| matters is keen and widespread, those sections 
dealing with Commerce and Trade, Revenue, and 
all matters bearing on the national well-being, 
should prove of special value. 


| London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltd. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Paris, 1900. 


Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens, 
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THE 


‘LITTLE TREASURE’ 


BOOKS. 


THE CONFLICT ; 


Or, Forewarned, Forearmed, 


By SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M.A. 
Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d; cloth, 6d. 


« Admirably designed to help boys as they leave 
home for the first time.”—Church Quarterly Review. 


A GIRLS OUTLOOK. 


Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 


“Kindly advice to girls as to how to make and 
fill a useful place in life.”—Daily News, 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. 


By Mrs. F. Yorre Smite. Imperial 32mo, 
paper cover, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
“Every housewife should read and keep by her.” 
—Outiook. 
“Full of good advice and within every one’s 
reach,”’—Spectator. 


THE LAUNDRY AT HOME. 
By K. T. Purpow. Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d. ; 
cloth, 6d. 

“ One of the very best small, practical handbooks 
that has ever come in our way.”—Bookman. 

‘‘A practical little book, containing sound advice 
simply expressed.” —Aforning Post. 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON 


COOKERY. ByAtice Massincserp. 2 parts, 
imperial 32mo, paper, 3d, each; cloth, 6d, each, 
“A fascinating little work.”—Queen. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 


HOMES. By A. M. AtexanperR. Imperial 
32mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
“One of the best and safest little guides that we 
have ever come across,” Hospital, 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF 


PLAYS. By M. Coorrr. 2 parts, imperial 
82mo, paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6a: each, 
Well-written amusing plays which need no 
special scenery or dresses, 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By 


JosEerHA Crane. Illustrated, imperial 32mo, 
paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
“Most thorough and practical.” 
—Hearth and Home. 
‘A very practical attempt to encourage the good 
teaching of plain sewing. School Guardian. 


ON MINIATURE & WINDOW 


GARDENING. By the Editors of the “Sun- 
CHILDREN’s BupGet.” Imperial 32mo, paper 
cover, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
“ Decidedly a useful little book.”—Pilot. 
“Comprehensive, thoroughly practical, and sim- 
ple.” —Schoolmaster. 


A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. 


By G. M. IrrLanp BLacxpurNe. Imperial 
32mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


RECITATIONS FOR’ RE- 


CREATION. Collected by M. Treneck. 2 
parts, imperial 32mo, paper, 3d. each; cloth, 
6d. each. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE- 


BOOK: a Selection of Poems and Hymns for 
Reading and Recitation. Edited by M. Bram- 
ston. Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
A Selection of Poems and Hymns for Reading 
and Recitation. 


THE BLUE BIRTHDAY 


BOOK. Edited by M. Treprcx. Imperial 
32mo, cloth, 6d.; printed in red and black, 
cloth boards, 1s. 

“ An excellent little book.” —Church Bells, 





London: 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO.,, 


NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


For JANUARY, 1904, 
Commences a New Volume, and contains Contributions by 
SIR ROBERT GIFFEN, K.C.B. “INEFFECTUAL PREFERENCES.” 


BENJAMIN KIDD. 
“THE LARGER BASIS OF COLONIAL PREFERENCE.” 


DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 
“THE ‘YELLOW PERIL’ BOGEY.” 


THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH. 


“EDUCATIONAL CONCORDATS.” 
D. C. LATHBURY (Editor of the Pilot). 
“HOW LONG WILL THE EDUCATION ACT LAST?’ 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. (Chairman, Theatres 
Committee, L.C.C.) 
«SOME = ae AS TO LONDON THEATRES PAST AND PRESENT.” 


PRINCESS KROPOTKIN. 
“LENDING LIBRARIES AND CHEAP BOOKS.” 


ANTONIA ZIMMERN, B.Sc. 
“THE NEW DISCOVERIES IN ELECTRICITY.” 
ERNEST RHYS. 


W. S. BARCLAY. 


“A KNIGHT OF THE SANGREAL.” 


“LIFE IN TIERRA DEL FUEGO.” 
R. B. MARSTON (Editor of the Fishing Gazette.) 
“THE INCREASE OF FISH-DESTROYING BIRDS AND SEALS.” 
SIR ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B., LL.D. 
“THE HOME OFFICE SCHEME FOR ‘PROFESSIONAL CRIMINALS,’” 


DR. ARABELLA KENEALY. 
“THE CURSE OF CORSETS.” 


HERBERT A. GILES (Professor of Chinese at Cambridge). 
OSWALD P. LAW.) 


“ JADE.” 
“A WHITE AUSTRALIA: WHAT IT MEANS.” 


W. T. GILL. j 
SIR WEMYSS REID. (1)) Ge 
EDWARD DICEY, C.B. (2) 5 Sone 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S8.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; 
GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq. 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.B.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1 

Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D., Austin Dobson, Esq., 
LL.D., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F .B.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, ~~: LL.D., 
Mrs. J. RB. Green, Fre¢ leric Harrison, Esq., Rev. W -Hunt, M.A., Sir C. P. Ilbert, K.C.S.1., Sir C. . 
Kennedy, K.C.M.G., C.B., Sidney Lee, Bsq., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, 
Esq., C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. Rigs, D D.D., 8. Arthur Strong, Esq., H. B. Tedder, Esq., Rev. 
H. ‘Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 
The Library contains about 220, Goo Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £% 3a year ; Life Membership, accerding toage. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten toTown Members. Reading-room open from Ten 
to Half-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE (1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price 35s. ; 
to members. 25s. (€. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP A CANTERBURY ; ; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PrRESIpENT—The BISHOP of LONDO Vicz-PrestpeNt—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuarrman—The DEAN of CANT EEDURY Deputr-CHainman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
SecreTarr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. ACTUARY AND ManaGeR—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq,., F.LA. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS “BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,147,020. Annual Income, £400,381. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 

















The ANNUAL PREMIUMS are LOWER THAN 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. 

Under the “KEDUCED PREMIUM” system— 
applicable to Whole-Life and Endowment Assur- 
onces—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual 
Premium is payable, the other one-fifth remaining 
a debt to be repaid out of Bonus. 

Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums 
charged, the BONUSES are on an EXCEEDINGLY 
HIGH SCALE. For the 20 years ending May, 
1901, the Bonuses distributed were equal to an 
average Cash Return of no less than 45 per cent. 





3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 





of the Premiums paid, 








The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE are most 
favourable, and SURRENDER VALUES, PAID- 
UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF 
POLICIES are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


No Agents employed and No Commission paid for 
the introduction of business, whereby about 
£10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 

Assurances can be readily effected by direct com: 
munication with the Office, 
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A RECORD IN- 
HIGH-CLASS PERIODICALS, 


1900-1903. 


We have examined the Books of the 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


for the year ending November 30th, 1900, and 
for the year ending November 30th, 1903, and 
certify that the Sales of this Periodical have increased 
Eighty-one per cent. during the period. The increase 
has been progressive, and the Sales for the month of 


November, 1903, are more than double what they were 


for the month of November, 1900. 


GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 


Chartered Accountants. 


Lonpon, December 9th, 1903. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





LT 


THIRD EDITION. 
(First and Second Editions exhausted.) 
THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW, 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 


JANUARY, 1904. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


FISCAL REFORM. By Charles Booth, F.R.S., Author of 
“ The Life and Labour of the People.” 


THE NEW LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION. By An Elector. 

THE GOVERNMENT MEASURE FOR THE PORT OF LONDON 
(with Engravings and a Map). By Sir Henry D. Le 
Marchant, Bart. (Director of the London and India Docks 
Company, and late Chairman of the East and West India Dock 
Company). 

THE MOST CORRUPT CITY IN THE WORLD. By Gustavus 
Myers, Author of “The History of Tammany Hall,” 

BRITISH MANNERS. By Onlooker. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

A GREAT CIVILIAN—A PERSONAL APPRECIATION OF 
SIR CHARLES PRITCHARD. By H. M. Birdwood, C.S.I. 

THE ACQUISITION OF NIGERIA. By F, I. M. 

COTTON, COBDEN AND CHAMBERLAIN. By the Hon, 
Matthew White Ridley, M.P. 

THE POET’S DIARY. By Lamia. 

GREATER BRITAIN. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, London. 





BOOKS WANTED. 


All First Editions, Original Bindings, unless otherwise stated. 


EDWARD BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 
14 and 16 John Bright Street, BIRMINGHAM. 





Adlington’s Apuleius, The Golden Ass, Nutt, 1893, 25s. offered. 

Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, 3 vols., 1813; Sense and Sensibility, 3 vols., 
1811; Mansfield Park, 3 vols., 1814; Emma, 3 vols., 1816; Northanger 
Abbey, and Persuasion, 4 vols., 1818; Ist editions, 15s. each offered. 

Barrett’s Battle of Marathon: a Poem, 1820, £3 offered. 

Borrow’s Zincali, 2 vols., 1841; Romany Rye, 2 vols., 1857 ; Wild Wales, 3 vols., 
1862 ; Word Book of the Romany, 1874; Bible in Spain, 3 vols., 1843; 
Ist editions, 15s. each offered. ; 

Bradley’s Ethical Studies, 1876 ; Bradley’s Logic, 1883; 25s. each offered. 

Churchill’s Poetical Works. 3 vols.. 1844. 15s. offered. 

Constable’s Landscape Scenery, 1830, £5 offered. 

Creighton’s History of the Papacy, 5 vols., 1882-94, £3 offered. 

— Queen Elizabeth, 1896, £8 offered. F f 

Curtius’s History of Greece. 5 vols., 1868, 30s. offered. 

Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892, 30s. offered. 

Dawkins’s Cave Hunting, 1874; Early Man in Britain, 1880; 15s. each offered. 

Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871, 25s. offered. 

Dowell’s Taxes and Taxation, 4 vols., 1888, 25s. offered. 

Dresser’s Birds of Europe, 8 vols., £20 offered. 

Eliot's Scenes of Clerical Life, 1858, Ist edition, 2 vols., 20s. offered, 

FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam, 1859, £5 offered. 

Flore et Zephyr: Ballet Mythologique par Théophile Wagstaffe, with § Plates, 
1836, £2 offered. 

Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., £5 offered. 

Freer’s Henry IV., Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863, 25s. offered. 

Freshfield’s Thonon to Trent, 1865, 10s. offered. 

Germ (The), 1850, £3 offered. 

Hughes’s Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edition, 1857, 25s. offered. 

Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., coloured plates, 50s. offered. 

Jackson's Old Paris, 1878, 2 vols.; French Court and Society, 2 vols., 1881 ; Court 
of the Tuileries, 2 vols., 1883; 25s. each offered. 

Jerrold’s Men of Character, 3 vols., 1838, 25s. offered. 

Keats’s Life. Letters, and Literary Kemains, 2 vols., 1848, 10s. offered. 

— Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; Lamia, and other Poems, 1820; 25s, each 
offered. 

Life of a Sportsman, coloured plates, 1842, £8 offered. 

Lord Lilford's Birds, 7 vols, or 36 parts, £35 offered. 

Lycett’s Views in Australia, 1824, £2 offered. 

Malton’s Coloured Views of Dublin, 1792, £5 offered. 

Marlowe’s Works, edited by Bullen, 3 vols., 15s. offered. 

Original Poetry by Victor and Casire, 1810, high price paid. 

Orme’s British Field Sports, coloured plates, 1807, £15 offered. 

Oxford and Cambridge Mag 1e, 12 numbers, 1836, 25s. offered. 

Poems by Two Brothers, 1827; Poems by J. R., 1850; £4 each offered. 

Poems, Chiefly Lyricai, 1830; Poetry for Children, 2 vols., 1809; £4 each offere 1. 

Robinson’s Diary, 3 vols., 1869, 10s. offered. 

Romford Hounds, 12 parts, 1865, 25s. offered. 

Skelton’s Mary Stuart, 1893, £6 offered. 

Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881, £2 offered. 

Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 1848, in 20 monthly numbers, £20 offered, 

Titmarsh’s Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841, £2 offered. 

Von Sybel’s History of the French Revolution, 4 vols., 1867, 50s. offered. 

Westall and Owen’s River Thames, 1828, 50s. offered. 

Westmacott’s The English Spy, 1825, 2 vols., £5 offered. 

Please report First Editions of eminent authors; also Presentation Copies 
with inscriptions written inside by Browning, Carlyle, Meredith, Shelley, 














THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Contents, JANUARY, 1904. 

Tue Irish UNIVERSITY COMMISSION AND ITS Report. By William O’Connor 
Morris. 

HERBERT SPENCER: A CHARACTER Stupy. By William Henry Hudson, 

Tue Huntress. By Laurence Housman. 

IpsEen’s APPRENTICESHIP. By William Archer. 

Tue KNOWN AND THE UNKNOWN IN Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S Poticy. By A. G 
Pigou. 

Tue Conco' Question. By H. R. Fox-Bourne. 

Tue Bosstak AND Rvussia’s SocraL Unrest. By Alexander Kinloch, 

CAPPING IN'THE Huntine Fretp. By W. B. Woodgate. 

Tue Situation iy Morocco. By A. J. Dawson. 

OccuPaTION AS A TEST OF PROSPERITY. By John Holt Schooling. 

Tue Passinc Bexty. By Margaret L. Woods, 

a SPENCER AND THE DANGERS OF SPECIALISM. John Beattie 
Yrozier. 

Tue Secession OF Panama. By Benjamin Taylor. 

Tue Far EasTERN PROBLEM. By Alfred Stead, 

THE CREEVEY Papers. By G.S. Street. 

CURRENT CONTINENTAL LITERATURE. 

THEoPpHANO. Chaps. VIII. and IX. By Frederic Harrison. 

CORRESPONDENCE :— 
THE Home TraDeE Fautacy. By W.S. Lilly. 
A Boarp oF War. By Lieut.-Col. Alsager Pollock. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 
NOW READY. THE JANUARY ISSUE OF 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


First Number of the 26th Year (New Series). 
WITH SPECIAL ARTICLES ON 
25 YEARS OF ENGLISH EDUCATION, 


By Sir Artuur Ricker, D.Sc. F.R.S.; Miss Fairurvutt; J. L. Horayp, 

M.A.; Mrs. Sopuie Bryant, D.Sc.; Miss Atice Woops; T. E. Pace 
M.A.; E. D. A. Morsueap, M.A.; A. Sipcwick, M.A.; CHarLes Wu. 
uiaMs, M,A.; Prof. M. E. Sapiex, M.A.; J. L. Paton, M.A.; and others, 


Price 6d. ; per post, 83d. 





Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.c. 
THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDB............. £10,196,661. 











FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 


For the Quinquennium ended 31st December, 1898, the large Reversionary 
Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured under 
the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, and provision made for Inter- 
mediate Bonuses during the preseut Quinquennium. 








Stevenson, Keats, Lamb, Teunyson, &c., &c, Special List Wants free. Fancy 
Prices paid, 


1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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NOW READY. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


REVIEW 2s. 6d. net. 





CONTENTS. 


LAND MONOPOLY: THE APPEAL TO 
HISTORY. 


LAND REFORM versus PROTECTION. 


C. P. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
A RIDE IN MONASTIR. 
H. W. NEVINSON. 
ERNEST VON KOERBER, THE AUSTRIAN 
PREMIER. FRANCIS W. HIRST. 
MOTORING. 
G. LOWES DICKINSON. 
“THE MEANEST OF GREEK TRAGEDIES.” 
GILBERT MURRAY. 


CANADA AND THE EMPIRE. 
Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 


NATIVE LABOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Rev. J. S. MOFFAT. 


PROTECTION AND THE WOOL TRADE, 
J. H. CLAPHAM. 


MR. BURDEN. Chaps. V. & VI. 
HILAIRE BELOC. 


A CATHOLIC REVOLUTIONARY. 
A. L. LILLEY. 


Other Revieu's. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 


“BROAD VIEWS.” 


A New Monthly Periodical dealing with all subjects of general 
interest without regard to conventional habits of thought. 


Edited by A. P. SINNETT. 
NOW READY. 
Price 1s. 6d. 








This Periodical is designed to be a first-class Review dealing 
with Politics, Literature, and Passing Events, without regard to 
Party interests, and at the same time to provide a vehicle for 
the free discussion of subjects which conventional prejudice 
practically excludes from similar publications already in 
existence. 

In this way, the numerous investigations of profound import- 
ance relating to ultra-physical aspects of Nature, to which most 
teviews of this kind pay inadequate attention, will be freely 
treated in “ BROAD VIEWS.” 


Yearly Subscription, 15s. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Limited, 
DRYDEN HOUSE, GERRARD STREET, LONDON, W. 





NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “T LEAVES,” &c. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LEGAL T LEAVES 


By EDWARD F. TURNER, 
Author of ‘* T Leaves,” ‘‘ Tantler’s Sister,” ‘‘ More T Leaves,” &c. 


_ BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ Extremely clever and amusing, and written from 
intimate personal knowledge.” 

OUTLOOK.—“ All capital. The author has a bright, attractive style, 
abundant humour of the unhackneyed kind, and command of pathos.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
tothe PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 


MACMILLAN AND 6O.’S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portraits. In 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 





By LORD AVEBURY. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, 1900-1903. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Academy.—‘ There is a great deal that is of interest and value.” 


GIORDANO BRUNO. By J. Lewis McIntyre, 


M.A., D.Sc. With Photogravure Plate, 8vo, 10s. net. 
Speaker.—‘“ A very useful and well-executed piece of work.” 








Svo, 6s. net. 


ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED 
‘SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” Reed 


from the 
Contemporary Review. By J. B. Licutroot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late 
Bishop of Durham. 


THE SOUL: a Study and an Argument. 
Symz. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘ It displays a bold originality...... Mr. Syme works out a 
singularly bold and fascinating theory...... A writer who is certainly eminently 
suggestive.” 





By Davip 





JANUARY NUMBERS NOW READY. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s, Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 


TEMPLE BAR. 


_ Price Is. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 
*.* Also Ready, Volume 128, JULY-DECEMBER, 7s. 6d, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price Is. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The JANUARY NUMBER Contains :— 

THE LATEST NEWS FROM LHASA, A Narrative of Personal Adventure 

in TIBET. By Rev. Exar Kawacucai. Illustrated. 
THE Sep WOLe—t. By JACK LONDON, Author of “The Call of the 
THACKERAY’S FRIENDSHIP WITH _AN AMERICAN FAMILY.—ILL 

Unpublished Letters and Drawings. By W. M. THackerRay, 
OUR FRIEND, THE DOG. By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 

And Numerous Other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
*,* Also Ready, Volume 65, MAY-OCTOBER, 10s. 6d, 





ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The JANUARY NUMBEB Contains :— 
THE SIGNS OF OLD LONDON.—II. By Juuian K. Cotrorp. 
CHASED BY WOLVES. ATTrueStory. By J. H. Rocxwe tt. 
A COMEDY IN WAX. Serial Story. By B. L. Farszon. 
A WORD ABOUT WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. By Lieut. Joun M. Etuicort, 
And Numerous Other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months * 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for aud reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 








30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 








241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. , ; 
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‘Larger Acrostic Prizes 
THAN ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD, 


First Prize, value £20; Second, £5; Third, £2. 
Together with Consolation Prizes, value £10, 
And Special Yearly Prizes, value £10. 





CAN YOU SOLVE .. 


THE FOLLOWING ACROSTIC IN 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN'S” ACROSTIC COMPETITION? 





ACROSTIC No. 72. FIRST OF A NEW QUARTER. 


Greeting to Solvers all, both far and near, 
May this be yours, now and throughout the year. 
4 
Bitter, indeed, add on, and then it’s clear, 


That quite eight pints of bitter may be here. 


II. 

Just fit it to a T. 

Found this at once you see. 
Il. 


True Grecian, if you please, 
Who loved such games as these. 


IV. 
Not dark, but this; the day is growing weary. 
Light up, and let us in it still be cheery. 





FULL PARTICULARS IN TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF 


“The COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


To-day Commences a New Quarter. 


Ask your Newsagent to send you a Copy. 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” Price 6d. Weekly. 














Pi 
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NOW READY.—The First Number of 


SCHOOL: 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and 
Progress. 


LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 


JANUARY, 1904. 
Demy 4to, 6d. nett; post-free, 8d. 
CONTENTS. 


Edited by 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 
Herbert Spencer—Our Aims—Our Friends—A London Schoo! of Tech- 
nology—Sir W. Anson’s Views—Yorkshire College, Leeds—Mommsen— 
The Leaving Certificate—County Consultative Committees—The late Sir 
F. Bramwell—The late Sir Joshua Fitch. 


THE COUNTY COUNCILS’ ASSOCIATION EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
THE NEED FOR INFORMATION. By J. C. Mepp. 
AMERICAN LETTER. By G. H. Locke. 


MR. MOSELY’S COMMISSION; Impressions and Results, By Rev. T. L. 
PAPILLON. 


EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES. 
Joun ADAMS. 


QUR LEADERS. I.—Herbert Spencer. With a Portrait. 

MY START IN LIFE. By Lord Avcevury. 

TOWARDS PEACE. By the Bisuor or MancursteEr. 

ABOVE THE LINE. 

THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER. Prof. Sainrssurr’s “ Loci Critici.” 

THE EXAMINATION CHAOS: First Article. By CLoupsstey Brereton. 

CORRESPONDENCE: The Grading of Primary Schools. 

MONTH BY MONTH: Memorabilia, Memoranda. 

THE OUCATIES OF THE ENGINEER. Views of A. F. Yarxow, and 
others. 


I,—The Training of Teachers. By Prof. 


COMMON ROOM PAPERS, I.—High Schools for Girls. By Miss S. A. 


BuRSTALL. 
HOW THE ACT WORKS. I.—Staffordshire. I —Wancashire. 
REVIEWS :— 
Euclid’s Rivals. By E. M. L. 
The Perpetuation of Nescience. By H. E. A. 
And other Notices of Books, &c. 
NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 40. JANUARY, 1904. 2s. 6d. net. 
FOREIGN TRADE AND THE MONEY MARKET. Ferrx Scuus7er 
(President of the Union Bank and Vice-President of the Institute of 
Bankers). 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES :— 
Tus War Orrice anp Some Oriniozs. 
On THE LINE. 
WANTED, A SCAPEGOAT. 
THE PRESENT DRIFT OF ITALIAN POLICY. 
Santini (Liberal Leader in the Italian Parliament). 
ANTI-SEMITISM IN CONTEMPORARY RUSSIA. M, Tuaan Baranow- 


SKY. 
CRESCENT AND CROSS. D. G. Hocartu. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF KARNAK (Mlustrated). Joun Wann, F.S.A. 
THE CREEVEY PAPERS. Rowtanp E. Proruero, M.V.O. 

TENNYSON AND DANTE. THE PRESIDENT OF MaGDALEN, 

THE IDEA OF PROPORTION. T. Srurce Moore. 

MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. Watrter J. pE ra Mane. 

FORT AMITY.—XV.-XVII, A. T. QuitiER-Covucu, 


Commendatore F, 





THE MIDDLE EASTERN QUESTION; 


or, Some Political Problems of Indian Defence. By Vatentine CuHIROL, 
Author of ‘‘ The Far Eastern Question.” With Maps and numerous other 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net. [Just out. 
“Mr. Chirol deserves the gratitude of the British public for his able recital 
of the dangers to which our Indian Empire is necessarily subjected by the 
extension of Russia throughout Mid-Asia, and especially in Persia...... Mr. 
Chirol writes with high authority. It isa matter of regret to us that we are 
unable to do more than allude to the charming sketches of Persian scenery, 
life,and character which will render * The Middle Eastern Question ’ attractive 
reading even for those who are indifferent to international politics,”—Zimes, 


NOTES ON THE AUTHENTIC POR- 
TRAITS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Based on the Researches of the late Sir GrorGe Scnarr, K.C.B., Director of 
the Natioual Portrait Gallery. Rewritten in the Light of New Informa- 
tion. By LroneL Cust, Director, Keeper, and Secretary of the 
Nationa! Portrait Gallery; Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and Works of 
Art. With many Photogravure Reproductions of the most Authentic 
Portruits of the Queen, and other Illustrations, small 4to, £3 3s. net. 

[Just out 

| & . 


ETON IN 1829-1830. A Diary of Boating and 
other Events. Written in Greek by Toomas Kynaston Se_wyn, Newcastle 
Scholar, 1830. Edited, with Translations and Notes, by Rev. Epmonp 
Warre, D.D., Head-Master of Eton. With Maps and Illustrations, large 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Just out, 


THE GRANT AND VALIDITY OF BRITISH 
PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS,  {og00- 


Rosenrts, 
M.A., LL.B., Ex-Scholar, Senior Moderator and Gold Medallist in 
Experimental Science, Trinity College, Dublin; of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law; Associate of the Institution of Electrical Engineers. 
With numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, 25s. net. [Just out, 


JOHN LONC’S POPULAR NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
JOHN LONG has much pleasure in annowncing for pub- 
lication in January the following important New Novels by 
the foremost writers of the day. 


Mr. 


REMEMBRANCE ...... ee .. Mrs. Lovett CAMERON, 
SLY BOOTS ..... ae he ... JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
DEVASTATION aed Mrs. CouLson KERNAHAX, 


THE IRON HAND ... a ae 
SLAVES OF PASSION .... aa 
DELPHINE won eys Bs a “a 
IN STEEL AND LEATHER 

TOY GODS 
A CANADIAN GIRL 
FOUR RED ROSES 
ENTRAPPED ..... fee a. 
NURSE CHARLOTTE _.... 
A CRIMINAL CRCESUS ... 
COUNTESS IDA _...... bea neo 


GUY BOOTHBY’S LATEST. 


THE LADY OF THE ISLAND. By Guy 


Boorusy, Author of ‘‘ Dr. Nikola,” &c. With 12 Superb Illustrations on 
Art Paper, by A. T. Smith. Crown 8vo, cloth-gilt, bevelled boards, 5s. 


J. MACLAREN COBBAN. 
HELEN BAYLIss. 
Curtis Yorke. 
R. H. Forster. 
PERCIVAL PICKERING. 
...Col. ANDREW HaccGarp. 
«. SARAH TYTLER. 
«. ALICE M. Drex.. 
L. T. MEADE. 
GEORGE GRIFFITH. 
FRED WHISHAW. 


eee 


“A REAL TRIUMPH OF MODERN PUBLISHING.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
JOHN LONG’S LIBRARY OF MODERN 
CLASSICS. 

A Series of Great Works of Fiction by Modern Authors. 

NOT POCKET EDITIONS, BUT LARGE, HANDSOME, AND FULLY ILLUVS- 
TRATED VOLUMES FOR THE BOOKSHELF, printed in Large Type and 
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Size 8 by 5 in.; thickness 1} in. Prices: Cloth gilt, 2s. net each; Leather, 
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Book IIl—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. 
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By Dr. (Rejected.) 


Price 6d.; post-free 7d. 


In this Essay the question of Inspiration is treated from a fresh 
voint of view. The Author endeavours to show that the Bible 


is of superhuman, but not supernatural origin. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books, 
F.C. G’S POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1903. 
By F. C. GOULD. 


A volume containing 104 specially selected Cartoons finely printed on first-class paper, super-royal 4to, 6s. net. 
Also an EDITION DE LUXE of 100 Large-Paper Copies, Numbered, and Signed by F.C. G., at £2 2s. net, 








SIR HORAGE RUMBOLD’S 


FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
DIPLOMATIST. 


By Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


MORNING POST.—‘ The present volume abounds in good stories and 
sketches of the most eminent people at home and abroad in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century.” 

ATHENZUM.—“ Sir Horace Rumbold in ‘Further Recollections of a 
Diplomatist ’ is even more interesting than he was in his earlier volumes.” 


ROUND KANCCHENJUNCA. 


By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, 
Author of “The Exploration of the Caucasus,” 


With more than 40 Magnificent Illustrations by Signor V. SELLA, 
and 2 Maps, royal 8vo, 18s. net. 


MORNING POST.—“Mr. Freshfield has given a delightful description of 
part of that roof of the world which is still little known; he has a keen eye 
for natural scenery and for picturesque incident with a happy knack of 
pleasant illustration. Altogether the book is one to read, and it appeals to 
various tastes.” 





FIFTH IMPRESSION. 


M. DE BLOWITZ 
MY MEMOIRS. 


By the famous Paris Correspondent of The Times. 15s. net. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


DEAN PIGOU 
ODDS AND ENDS. 


By the Very Rev. F. PIGOU, Dean of Bristol. 16s, 





SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW BOOK. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 


(Third Series.) By the Right Hon. Sir Hersert MaxweE tt, Bart., M.P. 
With Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
STANDARD.—" We can honestly recommend the book as a very lively and 
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SECOND IMPRESSION. 


LADY ANNE’S WALK. By ELEAnor ALEXANDER. 
With Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
TIMES.—“ A charming, wandering, rambling book, full of the grace and sweet- 
ness that are so often wafted to England nowadays from the Irish shore. Open it 
where the reader will, he finds a queer fanciful legend, a snatch of song, an 
admirable ghost, a quaint or grave reflection, a scene of real life painted with such 
skill that he remembers.” 


PAT M’CARTY, FARMER OF ANTRIM: 
his Rhymes. By J. Stevenson. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Here is the true poet, a philosopher, gay and 
gentle. He is a companion for the moor and the mountain, a book not to be 
read and done with, but to be taken out on favourite walks; one of the few 
happy books fitted for the wayfaring man’s companion.”’” 





THIRTY SEASONS IN SCANDINAVIA 
2 
By E. B. Kennepy. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 

FIELD.—“‘ Economy of words and a stern repression of the unnecessary area 
feature of this book and give it undoubted charm. It will be read with great 
pleasure and interest.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The literature of Scandinavian sport is very 
abundant ; but this book is so good as to deserve a place wm the most unlimited 
collection, side by side with Lloyd's ‘Scandinavian Field Sports’ and Abel 
Chapman's ‘ Wild Norway.’ ” 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THREE ROLLING STONES IN JAPAN. 


dl gery Watson. With Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


GRAPHIC.—“ The book is packed full of admirable anecdote.” 


AUSTRALIND: a Narrative of Wanderings in Western 
Australia and the Malay East. By H. Taunton. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
WORLD.—* The book is full of interest all through, though, perhaps, the 
chapters devoted to pearl-fishing are the most attractive, and the history of 
the manner in which a pearl called ‘The Southern Cross’ was ‘faked’ is well 
worth reading.” 








NEW EDITION. 


TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. By the 
Hon. L. A. ToLLEMACHE. Large crown 8vo, with a Portrait of Mr. Glad- 
stone, 6s. 

GUARDIAN.—“ Even in the matter of talking, if Gladstone is to look for 
immortality the vates sacer to whom he must go is far less Mr. Morley than 
Mr. Lionel Tollemache, who cannot have spent as many minutes in his com- 
pany as Mr. Morley spent hours. But in ‘Talks with Mr. Gladstone’ one 
sees and hears the talker; here [in Morley’s Life] we read him, and it is quite 
another thing.” 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING. 


the Rev. C. E. Osporne, Vicar of Seghill, Northumberland. Cloth, 6s. 
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KNOWLEDGE iS POWER: a Guide to Personal 


Culture. By Puitie Gisps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A HANDY GUIDE TO THE REPORT OF THE WAR COMMISSION, 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ARMY. 


By L. S. Amery, Editor of ‘‘The Times History of the War in South Africa.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


SPECTATOR.—“ The reviewer is at a disadvantage in treating such a book 
as this. It is so closely reasoned and so packed with information that it resists 
all attempts at an easy analysis, and if he attempts to summarise he is fore- 
stalled by the admirable summary which constitutes Mr. Amery’s last chapter. 
A mere outline of the reforms advocated gives no idea of the cogency of the 
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IMPORTANT WORK ON THE TARIFF QUESTION. 
IMPERIAL FISCAL REFORM. By Sir Vincent 
H. P. Cartuarp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


ATHENZUM.—‘‘Sir Vincent Caillard is an able and a graceful writer, and 
his book will interest even those who differ from him.” 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


THE NEBULY COAT. By J. Mrape FALKner, 
Author of “‘Moonfleet,” ‘‘ The Lost Stradivarius,” &c. 

SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Meade Falkner has already established a well-founded 
claim to the gratitude of the reading public by two admirably written and 
engrossing romances,—‘The Lost Stradivarius’ and ‘Moonfleet.’ In the 
remarkable volume before us he has, in our opinion, improved on the high 
standard of excellence attained in his earlier efforts.” 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


THE BERYL STONES. By Mrs. A. Smewick, 


Author of ‘‘ Cynthia's Way.” 

ATHEN ZUM.— Mrs. Sidgwick’s name on the title-page of a novel may 
be accepted as a guarantee of two at least of the things which go to make 
successful fiction—a charming heroine and an interesting story. From the 
first we are fascinated by Ursula French.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ It is not often that a reviewer is sorry to finish a book. 
*The Beryl Stones’ has given us that unusual experience. Ursula, the 
heroine, is an admirable figure, and everything else in the book is good.” 





FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


THE BOY, SOME HORSES, AND A GIRL. 
By Dorotuy ConYeERs. 

IRISH TIMES,—“ This is the best story of Irish life which we have read 
since the ‘Adventures of an Irish R.M.’ Indeed, it runs that masterpiece 
very close, if it does not equal it.” 

PUNCH.—* Difficult would it be, nowadays, to find a sporting novel showing 
such genuine appreciation of Irish wit and humour, giving pictures so vivid and 
true of Irish life and character, all fitted into a good story written 1n a hearty, 
frank, fresh, go-at-a-spanking-pace style, topping all obstacles from cover to cover, 
as ‘ The Boy, Some Horses, and a Girl.’”’ 


THE KEY OF PARADISE. 
PicxerinG, Author of “ Verity.” 
IRISH TIMES.—“ An admirable and a pretty story.” 
MORNING ADVERTISER.—‘“ A book of engrossing, if rather lurid, ro- 
mance. It is capitally written, vivid and swift in incident, sure in character, 
Altogether exciting.” 
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